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Sir Walter, Excepting... 


By ERNEST HAYCOX 


Author of 18 novels and 300 short stories, and 2 children 


ambition, which is to write something 
that will somewhere find a market. It 
scarcely matters to him what kind or quality 
of market it may be; the main thing is that 
his immortal song be set in type, printed on a 
page and achieve circulation, thereby giving 
him authentic status at last. In the beginning 
he does not trouble himself much with the 
functions or the implications or the philoso- 
phies of art; first things come first, and the 
first thing is to write a story that will sell. 
He starts at scratch, equipped with faith, 
hope and the terrible hungers of self-expres- 
sion; and very frequently he starts with not 
much else. The law of averages, which he 
ignores, is against him and his friends all 
think it a shame he should be embracing this 
kind of folly, although they do not tell him 
so. They are very kind to him; they read his 
stories and say they’re much better than most 
stories in print. One of his first and saddest 
discoveries—and the sooner this occurs to 
him the better—is that although kind friends 
may “know what they like,” they certainly 
do not know anything of a successful story’s 
construction. 


|’ the beginning the novice has but one 
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He survives. At the end of twenty years of 
writing he has inevitably developed a man- 
ner, a tempo, a viewpoint, an eye and an ear 
trained to receive certain impressions. He has 
acquired some sort of technical dexterity and 
at the same time he has, through the repeated 
performance of his chores day upon day, 
built up a very practical knowledge of the 
story form. He is a professional writer, he 
has a market and, apparently, somebody 
reads him; and this has come to him through 
various processes of drudgery. Some amount 
of thought has gone into his advancement 
and growing older has helped a little; but 
the disciplines which writing rigidly imposes 
has done most of all. 

Whereupon he leans back and for a mo- 
ment forgets the feeling of insecurity which 
dwells and sets up light housekeeping with 
every writing man and he blows upon the 
fitful flame of egotism until it warms him, 
and proceeds to fashion himself a philosophy 
of writing to correspond to the manner in 
which he writes. To hear him mention it, he 
had this philosophy from the first day on- 
ward, always knowing what he wished to do 
and how it was to be done. 





Charitably speaking, this is one of his bet- 
ter pieces of fiction and he the most en- 
chanted reader of the tale; for the truth is 
that a writer's method is the result of his 
particular personality, his nervous system 
and, perhaps, the chemistry of his body. He 
writes as he does because he can do it no 
other way. When he “say a few 
things about writing” it is not therefore the 
standard practices of writing he discusses ; 
rather, he dwells upon his own variations on 
theme. All men are illogical, but all men 
feel the need of explaining themselves in 
logical terms. 

People live by emotion and instinct rather 
than by reason and since the writer’s business 
is with people, it follows that a writer is a 
dealer in emotion and not a purveyor of 
ideas. Of necessity writers must sometimes 
think, but it is a mistake to suppose that a 
writer is a first-rate intellectual, or even a 
second-rate thinker. The fact seems to be 
that the better thinker he is, the cooler and 
more detached he is apt to be; the greater 
his interest in abstract ideas, the less his in- 
terest in people as individuals themselves. 
There have been, in our time, some notable 


rises to 


instances of writers who, once excellent 
novelists, grew increasingly interested in 
ideas and whose characters by consequence 


became scarcely more than wooden figures 
to be labeled, “Freedom,” ‘‘World Peace,” or 
“Economic Justice ;” and the stories them- 
selves became dry tracts on what the world 
ought to be like. A good story is indeed a 
good sermon of some kind—but the sermon 
flows from strong and well-drawn 
characters ; an intentional sermon on morals 
or economic justice is not a good story. Now, 
as always, the story is the thing and a writer’s 
job is to make his reader sweat and cry, to 
growl and to reach deep for wind, to blot out 
for a few minutes every other present thing 
and to carry him through the particular 
world created by the writer. To distort 
an excellent wise-crack: intellectualism is 
spinach, and to hell with it. 


scenes 


Neither should a writer indulge himself in 
the luxury of a fixed mind; above all things, 
since he deals with people, he must be of a 
flexible disposition, quite willing to see many 
sides of many things. It is perfectly proper 
for him, in his own private life, to permit 
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himself violent opinions. When, however, he 
takes pen to paper he must be whatever his 
characters are. I don’t insist that the writer 
attach a black mustache and break a vial of 
ammonia between his teeth when he writes 
of the villain but I do insist that he must 
share the things which are in his villain’ 
heart, that he must understand the breakage, 
the limitation, the frustrations and the evils 
which prompt the villain. When he writes 
of that man he is in that man’s shoes; there. 
after, as he steps over to the hero, he must 
be inside the hero’s shell, looking out upon 
the villain with contempt. 

Only by this active participation can a 
writer get into his people and into his scenes 
that one quality which, I believe, is the jelling 
substance, the pectin, of every decent story 
written—the quality of feeling. 

In the most practical sense, a story is 
something a number of people will read from 
the first paragraph to the last one; if they 
will do that, it doesn’t matter what kind of 
an intricate system of stair-step plotting goes 
on between page one and forty. In the 
strictly technical sense a story seems to boil 
down to somebody bumping into something 
or somebody else—which is conflict. It 
doesn’t matter what pattern you use to pro- 
duce it or by which convention you settle 
it. Maybe you are painstaking in your con- 
struction of a plot, maybe you simply sit 
down and write, trusting in the Lord. Either 
way, the skeleton of your story is a routine 
thing. If you doubt this, I suggest you take 
the six stories which you believe to be the 
greatest in the language and boil each story 
into a forty-word synopsis. The result in 
each case will be something very old and 
about as interesting as a ferry schedule. 
There’s nothing new or novel in any story 
idea. So then, the drama, the color, the 
melody and the richness all lie in the writing 
qualities. Of these, the quality of feeling is 
to me the most essential. 

It is important that the writer be not a 
man sitting above his characters, critically 
and coolly adding a piece of putty here, 
slicing off a chunk there. He must be with 
them; he must be so near to them that he 
never is quite able to see whether or not he 
is successfully bringing them on. In fact, 
once the story begins to move he loses much 
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of his arbitrary control over them and they 
shape themselves. They become real people 
to the degree they defy him; the more he 
must dig and saw and hack around with 
them, the less convincing they’re apt to 
turn out. 

In identifying himself this closely with his 
characters, the writer does another thing: 
he sees the story through several sets of eyes 
and this gives to a story its variety and some- 
times—always a pious hope—an unexpected- 
ness, Perhaps the writer, in blocking out the 
story, has intended Chapter Twelve to fol- 
low certain patterns. If he has sufficiently 
identified himself with his people that chap- 
ter, when he reaches it, will almost always be 
a different chapter and usually a better one, 
dictated by his people. 

The quality of feeling has a twin sister, 
which is visualization. Herein, I think, lies 
the greatest struggle of the novice. Con- 
ceiving a story in terms of plot and action, 
he frequently slurs over individual scenes in 
order to reach his key points; and sometimes 
in reaching his key points he finds himself 
hard put to create sufficient pressure and 
tension in the scene to bring the whole story 
to its climax; therefore, in a mood of bitter 
desperation he flexes his muscles and tries to 
strong-arm the scene with adjectives, ex- 
camation points and sounds of fury. This 
is the good old grunt-and-groan method. 
Mr. Max Wilkinson of Collier’s calls it the 
“He-bled-freely” technique. 

By one name or another, it is the easy 
way out for the writer not yet thoroughly 
disciplined ; it is also the easy way out for 
many an old hand whose imaginative equip- 
ment at the end of an eight-hour stretch is 
simply so much pulsing mush. Try as hard 
as he may, the effort to drag a full set of 
properties into the scene is simply too great 
achore ; therefore, he seizes a clump of sage- 
brush, two ruts for a road, a white cloud for 
the sky and says “This is where it was,” and 
hurries by, depending upon a_ twenty-one 
gun salute of adjectives to push story and 
reader over the cliff together—and thus end 
another hell of a day’s work. 

But drama and violence and tension are 
created not only by the rattle of hoofs on the 
Great North Road, or by “Summoning up 
his last remnant of desperate strength, he 








made one final great lunge,” etc., etc. Drama 
and violence and tension are created also by 
little things, by the two-inch shifting of a 
man’s shoe as he changes the weight of his 
body on his legs, by the drop of an eyelid, 
by the device of a man simply standing by, 
with a feeling in his bones that the sky will 
presently fall in. 

Using little things it is of course first neces- 
sary for your reader to see them, and that 
makes it necessary for you to set your scene 
so that the reader may walk the street of 
Seven Up, Nevada, as a familiar spectator ; 
viewing the stores, the pair of pants hanging 
from the second story of what is popularly 
known as a hotel, the village drunk, the path 
cutting across the dust, the dust itself ; smell- 
ing and hearing and tasting the emanations 
of the town. You are attempting to make 
your reader a citizen of this town; you want 
him to be standing at a certain corner when 
your characters begin to drift in and the 
faint, small signals begin to rise. The whole 
thing is always a little tricky, of course, be- 
cause in describing this town you have set 
up a pretty solid chunk of prose on the page 
and the reader, who is no fool, sees it before 
he reaches it and mentally squats himself in 
preparation for a clean leap over it, much 
as Doug Fairbanks, Sr., used to vault from 
one housetop to another. In fiction your lines 
of dialogue are the housetops. 
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Your job is to prevent him from making 
that jump, which takes us again to the qual- 
ity of feeling. If you have been lucky, if the 
story has caught hold of your fancy, if you 
are deep in it with your characters, the feel- 
ing which comes out of all this creates a 
tempo, a rhythm. Your reader goes along 
with that rhythm, and the rhythm is a kind 
of Judas goat leading the reader straight into 
the trap which you have laid for him—the 
solid chunk of prose. I think this is a lovely 
theory ; and sometimes it works. 

But whether it works or not, it remains true 
that the writer’s battle is to draw the reader 
into the story wholeheartedly—to divorce 
him for fifteen minutes or an hour from 
every other influence; and this cannot be 
accomplished unless your scene is sharp and 
explicit and all necessary details present for 
the reader to grasp. Naturally this means 
that the writer himself must envision that 
scene so clearly that it becomes a major error 
to him when he sees the sun sliding down the 
wrong side of the street, even though no men- 
tion of direction has been made in the story. 
Of course the reader has an imagination and 
will fill out many a blank spot; but if you 
expect him to really get interested in the 
fate of the hero as he rides into Seven Up 
to confront the three sinister MacGuffin 
brothers, you had better state precisely, in 
terms of longitude and latitude, that Horace 
MacGuffin stands here, Algernon there, and 
Jasper yon. 

Visualization is an attack on the reader 
via his most common sensory channel ; there 
are, remember, four other senses. It is only 
through the senses that we do our business 
with the reader; these are the gates through 
which we march to attack him. It matters 
not what beautiful emotions or spiritual 
values or intellectual concepts we wish to 
convey. These are intangibles which must be 
broken down into tangibles if the reader is to 
receive them. We cannot deal with a 
woman’s beauty in abstract terms ; it must be 
in practical sensory appeals, the color of her 
hair, the odor of her perfumes, the sound of 
her voice, the touch of her hand and the 
taste of her lips. We take the spiritual con- 
ception and break it down to sensory im- 
pressions for the reader ; the reader, receiving 
these, translates them back to the spiritual 
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conception again, if he chooses. Sometime 
the unregenerate fellow stays down on the 
sensory level. 

The visual attack is used far more than the 
others ; many a writer ignores the rich Possi- 
bilities of the others. Melody and smell and 
taste and the gritty touch of dust are all 
around us. They furnish us a_ thousand 
examples by which we may strike the reader 
a swift blow. Of course, they should not be 
bizarre or outside the common range of ex. 
perience. For example, there is scarcely a 
smell more unforgettably vile than that of a 
decaying pumpkin in a small storehouse: 
yet in this age of two-by-four kitchenettes 
people buy pumpkins by the slice and there. 
fore the indicated smell is not common. This 
reminds one of the experience related by 
Ford Madox Ford who sat in an English field 
of red cabbage all one afternoon with Joseph 
Conrad to find the precise word or phrase 
which would accurately describe the shade of 
that cabbage. Near sunset Conrad decided 
the precise shading was fonce bleu. As a 
project in scientific literary research it was 
admirable, and as an afternoon’s lovely idling 
it must have been good for the souls of both 
men, Still, after they got fonce bleu, what 
did they have? By contrast there is scarcely 
a man or woman who has not sat at one 
time or another before a night campfire, 
underneath the black sweep of sky, hearing 
the crickets in the wind and looking into the 
heart of the flame. That is a race-old ex- 
perience and the writer has but to set the 
scene in order to produce in the reader the 
most ancient and strange and far-reaching 
wonders. 

The difference between a thin story and 
a rich one lies, I think, largely in the amount 
of this kind of detail used—the short phrases, 
the small bits of description, the little sug- 
gestive sentences inserted. All these put to- 
gether furnish the material on which the 
reader’s imagination feeds; the more it feeds 
the more active a reader you have—and that 
is the purpose of your story. Sometimes 
there’s danger of overdoing it, so that the 
reader really needs a compass and a good 
dog to cut his way through the brush; some- 
times, in sly desperation, a man will swamp 
his story with detail in order to cover the 
fact that he really has no story; and some- 
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time the writer’s own love of style for style’s 
sake will make him overdo his beautiful 
purple passages. But the danger of this is less 
for the young writer than the danger of thin- 
ness. 

For it is not the young writer who nour- 
ishes his theories on style, manner and story 
function; it is the older hand who grows 
plushy and wanders afield, whose taste for 
robust action abates with the years, whose 
zest dims, who toys with the minor chords 
and experiments with dissonances; and all 
this he knows and cries his bitter salt tears 
over the typewriter’s keys and has his fearful 
thoughts of running dry, and looks at the 
mirror and says, “My best days are done. 
I’m through—dried out—just a hollow shell, 
God help me.” 

Ours is a profession full of exactions, 
drudgeries, wild hopes, frequent disappoint- 
ments and savage frustrations arising when 
a man envisions a story in all its beautiful 
roundness and thereafter watches it emerge 
on paper far short of his conception. Yet I 
know of no other profession which permits a 
man as much freedom to do precisely what 
he wants to do, or rewards him as hand- 
somely for his particular measure of talents. 
All people hunger for self-expression and 
therefore the lay public gives to the writer 
considerable respect—mixed with some doubt 
—and credits him with a wisdom he seldom 
possesses. It is the most democratic of pro- 
fessions, strict only in one demand—which 
is honesty of intent and workmanship. Fre- 
quently it recruits those who evade that de- 
mand and permits them to flourish, but only 
for a short time ; the honest workmen remain. 
Yet even as the honest workmen labor, their 
days are numbered because of the profession’s 
just and basic cruelty: Somewhere now the 
young man slowly learning the tools and the 
techniques whereby, one day, he will write 
far better than the older man. On that day 
the older man is through. 


There seems only one way for the novice 
to go about it, which is to take paper and 
write, and to repeat this time upon time until 
he achieves some precision at it. In a sense 
it is a good deal like juggling—and nobody 
learns juggling out of a book. Nowadays it 
is not fashionable to dwell upon the value 
of either work or thrift; these things, it ap- 
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pears, are one with the celluloid toothpick 
and the cast-iron stag on the lawn. Still, 
when the philosophers of the new life are 
all done and the pattern of Utopia is a beau- 
tiful thing on the blackboard, it remains a 
fact that somebody must go down and stoke 
the furnace to keep the philosophers warm, 
and somebody must save enough money to 
pay the taxes which feed the philosophers. 
It seems, then, permissible to suggest that 
there is no other practical way of learning 
to write than by getting at it. For the young 
writer, or for any writer, the eight-hour day 
is better than the six, and if the young writer 
should get indigestion from the process it is 
probably caused by what he eats rather than 
by his hours; for with the exception of Sir 
Walter Scott I never heard of a writer who 
died as a direct result of overwork. 

It is a time-hallowed custom to speak of 
art, somewhere in connection with writing. 
Sometimes there is a connection and some- 
times there is not; but if there is art in any 
writer’s system, it will never come out by 
hoarding. The greatest piece of art in our 
young century is the four-motored plane. 
Consider the man-hours in it. 





Sir: 

The Protestant Voice is in the market for free- 
lance news stories, features, human interest stories 
with a religious slant and good photographs. 

The Voice is a standard size national weekly 
8-page newspaper published for Protestant laymen 
and clergy. It reports denominational and inter- 
denominational activity—it does not propagandize 
them. 

I am particularly interested in readable stories 
of unusual incidents in the religious world, of 
church accomplishments, personality sketches of 
religious leaders and we are greatly in need of good 
photographs. 

This newspaper shies away from a devout or 
pious attitude, is convinced that religious copy can 
be readable, colorful. Our regular rate is twenty 
cents an inch for published material but a bonus is 
paid for outstanding work. The Voice pays a min- 
imum of $1.00 per photograph but uses a bonus 
arrangement for pix also, 

News stories and features should be ordinarily 
kept within 400 words, but we occasionally use 
longer stories if the material is of exceptional merit. 
Payments will be made promptly. 

Homer W. Kino, 
Managing Editor. 
Broadway at Wayne, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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other magazines 
Writer’s Dicest is Minicam Photography, 
on which we spend $1,200 a month for pic- 
tures and copy. In connection with an article 
on “Water Photography” 
thors asking for an article on the subject, on 
speculation; or suggested that they send an 
outline first, to be followed by an order if 


published 


we wrote three au- 


the outline was satisfactory. 

Each of the authors sent in the article on 
speculation. Not one was good. We were 
then forced to read the three, do consider- 
able library and practical research on the 
subject, and then create in our own office an 
article on Water Photography which used, 
perhaps, 150 verbatim words from the three 
articles, and what ideas were created in our 
own mind by reading these articles. We re- 
jected all three articles, and paid each of the 
three authors $10, and gave them permis- 
To the 

words 


sion to sell their articles elsewhere. 
author, from used 150 
verbatim, we paid an additional $3, 


whom we 


It took one of our editors an entire day 
to read these articles, do library research, 
and then dictate his own version. It took half 
of another editor’s day to condense this re- 
write. The day and a half of editorial time, 
and the half day of his stenographer cost our 
company $25, which is not nearly as im- 
portant as the time lost. 

Thus, aside from loss of time that might 
better have been spent elsewhere, we spent 
$58 for a 2,000 word article. Authors in the 
field of photographic journalism are discour- 
aged at the low word rate—one cent, or one 
cent and a half. The reason for this is that 
so many of the articles are poor and need 
re-writing ; or when published due to lack 
of time, with too little re-writing, produce 
negligible fan mail. 
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There are two sides to the story of low 
rates. 

The mediocre writer, which includes more 
of us than we like to admit, gets squeezed, 
His work isn’t good enough to sell copies of 
the magazine on its own right; nor does it 
bale fan mail. Such work is bought, for all 
intent and purposes, as filler—to give weight 
support to punch articles. This author is 
poorly paid because what he has to offer isn’t 
new and fresh. It isn’t inspiring and neither 
reader nor publisher gets excited over it. 
Therefore, the publisher figures he may as 
well use something not-quite-so-good and 
pay half as much, than pay $30 or $50 more 
for a script that is only so-so to begin with, 
and also has to be rewritten. 

Authors make their own rates. When a 
story pulls fan mail, when an issue sells out 
and readers demand more stories by John Q, 
Writer—do you think a publisher will quibble 
about a $100 difference in price on a story 
that will sell 20,000 more magazines at fifteen 
cents a copy? Not unless the publisher is 
crazy in the head. 

Publishers do cheat and swindle, in a petty 
way, all the mediocre writers. They take ad- 
vantage of them because the mediocre writer 
is easily replaced. That’s rotten—but it isn’t 
going to be changed. The good writer, even 
if he is a left winger like Dorothy Parker, or 
Donald Ogden Stewart, or Dashiell Ham- 
mett, is the economic opponent of the cap- 
italist publisher is, ironically enough, 
chased after by the publisher simply because 
he can write commercial fiction that pulls 
reader response. 

In other words, the publisher pays double, 
triple, quadruple rates, to the very men who 
have vigorously condemned the system that 
supports him, simply because these authors 
can write. If the same publisher cuts you to 
a cent, or a half cent—why does he do it? 
Because you, or I, write mediocre material 
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that neither makes nor breaks the book. And 
for such authors—there is no justice. In in- 
dustry, the craft union bolsters up the medi- 
ocre worker. In the literary business, the 
editors tirelessly chise] and stamp down the 
mediocre literary worker. To discuss whether 
this is “fair” is idle; because, “fair” or “un- 
fair,” it is a fact. 

Should something be done about it? 

The pulp authors who are underpaid are 
no rich prize for any enterprising publisher. 
After all, why do pulps sell only 50 to 150,- 
000 copies an issue. Why, with 130,000,000 
people in this country, and only the unem- 
ployable unemployed does no pulp move over 
a quarter million copies? 

You answer that one. 

The pulps are lousy pay because they are 
lousily written. If Ernest Haycox, under 
the assumed name of Ivan Glutz, started 
writing for Leo Margulies today, he would 
be earning three cents a word by the time 
his fifth published story was out; simply be- 
cause the fan mail would tell Margulies just 
who was selling his magazine. Inside of an 
hour after Leo got his newsstand check-ups 
showing that the name Ivan Glutz was selling 


more magazines, he would be arguing with 
Ned Pines, his boss, to give bonuses to Glutz, 
to sign him up “at any price” exclusively. 
Yet this same editor will knock two bucks 
off the check of a mediocre writer with the 
same high morale that you would whittle a 
splinter off a wooden whistle. 

You put a crowd of people around 79th 
and 7th avenue waiting for the next issue 
of The Shadow to appear, and you'll find 
S&S paying ten cents a word for copy. But 
write the kind of stuff that the next man can 
write—or can practically write—and S&S 
will beat you down until you drink coffee 
without sugar or cream; like it or not. Au- 
thors get as little as publishers can pay them. 
There are no more tricks publishers can use 
to beat authors out of an extra few dollars. 
Every one has been tried, and is being tried 
in new combinations every hour in the day. 
The only answer, aside from a federal law, 
is to write the sort of stuff the publisher 
cannot easily duplicate. Tom Thursday, who 
is our friend and frequent contributor, wrote 
an article for us about “low rates.” He wrote 
it, not for money, nor for his name in print, 
but because he believes it. Just as sincerely, 
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Atlantic Monthly Press............... $10,000 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 

Barner B rete. oo5o<.o6.cciosccccs cc 12,500 
49 East 33rd St., New York 

Houghton Mifflin Co................4- 1,500 
2 Park Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Houghton Mifflin Co... ..ccececcecss 2,500 
2 Park Ave., Boston, Mass. 

po err er ere 500 
501 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 250 

ee ee ee 1,000 


432 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 
advance royalty 


ee ere me 2,500 
501 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

gS See 2,500 
300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 

MINE INE fein oss enenssienueeeesaadn 1,200 


Further details may be secured by writing the 
appeared in the Dicest, w 





NOVEL CONTESTS NOW OPEN 


if 


CLOSING DATE 
May 1, 1942; fiction. 


May 1, 1942; non-fiction. 


A semi-annual fellowship for financing de- 
serving authors. April and September 
closing. 

Life-in-America award for non-fiction books 
of the American scene. No closing date. 

May 31, 1942. For juvenile books, fiction or 
non-fiction ages 8-15; and under 8. 

February 15, 1942. A first novel contest 
based on “Literary merit, sustained inter- 
est, character portrayal.” Modern Age. 

June 30, 1942. Autobiographical book by an 
American aviator. Alfred A. Knopf. 

March 15, 1942. Second Thomas Jeffer- 
son Southern Award Contest. Open to 
southern authors. E. P. Dutton. 

Application for this annual Intercollegiate 
Fellowship must be in April 1, 1942. De- 
signed to give undergraduates opportunity 
of faculty advice while planning or writ- 
ing a novel. Dodd, Mead. 

ublishers direct. Full details of each contest 
en originally announced. 
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we believe Tom and every last one of the 
professionals who is getting ordinary pulp 
rates, turns out, in more than 75% of the 
cases, a mediocre story. Leo Margulies isn’t 
going to pay Tom-Tom Thursday $30 for a 
story, with the chance of not getting first 
catch at the next one, if Tom’s yarn sells 
Popular Detective off the stands. But if an 
author turns out six good stories, and sixty 
mediocre ones, he’ll get paid on the basis 
of his mediocre work on everything. Why? 
Because the editor is afraid “to start some- 
thing” with the writer and offer a $25 bonus, 
for fear of letting himself in for a series of 
squawking, begging, cajoling letters in which 
the author goes after the bonus (by covering 
letter) with every submission, 

Who kicked Erle Stanley Gardner up- 
stairs? Was it Jane Hardy, his agent? Was 
it luck? Was it because he married the 
daughter-in-law of Mr. Crowell-Curtis? Erle 


moved into nickel-a-word- 


rates (and better 
when the newsstand checkers of the slicks 
found out whose name on the cover was 
selling certain pulps. 

There are two sides to this matter of low 
rates. Let’s see our side—the evil, nasty way 
in which the publisher beats down the “aver- 
age story” author. But let’s also remember 
that no author who puts a queue outside the 
publisher’s shop waiting for the next issue 
ever starved to death. 

Craftsmanship pays off big. 

Mediocrity nets beans. 

Was it ever different any place else 
unless there was a strong union to notch up 
the so-sos on the strength of their betters? 

The answer to low rates is sweat—not the 
sweat of production, as Chuck Martin and 
all his contemporaries of 1932-3 found out, 
but the buckets of hot sweat the craftsman 
sheds in finding the happy phrase, the elu- 
sive word, the title with a lilt, the tight plot, 
and the character in whom the reader finds 
himself. 

Of the 2,500 magazines, syndicates and 
book publishers now buying from our read- 
ers, about 95% pay low rates. And for what 
they get, we think they are overpaying. The 
authors of today are not concerned with 
craftsmanship. Nobody gives a damn about 


DIGEST 


style. Knock it out, sell it, and then write 
some more. Whose fault is it that seven 
stories in a magazine of 100,000 circulation 
pull a magnificent total of 100 fan letters? 
No modern writer ever starved who wrote 
fiction that people liked. And no publisher 
ever lived who paid a man as low as a nickel 
a word for fiction that sold his sheet out. We 
are all craftsmen; if we want to be. 





February 
Humor Markets 


BY DON ULSH 


If your pet army or navy gag has not found 
a home we suggest the following spots for it. 
These little magazines aim to entertain the boys 
in uniform and the war conscious civilian. The 
slant is distinctly of the old Whiz Bang-Eye Opener 
school, so keep your ideas peppy but not vulgar, 
Girl angles are a necessary ingredient. 

Army Laughs, 1790 Broadway, New York City, 
Crestwood Publishing Co. Ken Browne looks at 
your roughs. 

Halt, 1790 Broadway, New York City. Crest. 
wood Publishing Company. 

Khaki Wacky, 215 4th Ave., New York City. 

Jeeps, 215 4th Ave., New York City. 

Captain Wag, 343 S. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 
Bill O’Donnell as Capt. Wag. 

Fun Parade, 67 West 44th, New York City, 
Alfred Harvey, publisher. 

Colliers, 250 Park Ave., New York City. Gur 
ney Williams picks the roughs for this handsome 
big weekly. He also acts in the same capacity for 
the American Magazine, monthly, same address. 
Payment starts at $30 on both magazines. Keep 
at least six weeks ahead on seasonal stuff. All 
payments on acceptance. 

Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. Doug- 
las Borgsted is the man to address your roughs to. 
Rate is $30 minimum increasing in proportion to 
the cartoonist’s ability and the number of times 
he can sell the Post. All payments promptly on act- 
ceptance. 

Parade, Parade Publications, 405 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. This is a weekly magazine dis 
tributed to various newspapers as a Sunday sup- 
plement. Rates are excellent and paid on at 
ceptance. 

The New Yorker, 25 West 43rd, New York City. 
Your rough here if it makes the grade will be 
farmed out to a favored N. Y. artist. Upon com- 
pletion of an acceptable drawing by this chosen 
artist you will get $20 for the use of your idea. 
You must read the New Yorker to get the slant. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


HERE is no let-down in the general 
demand for fiction. Trade publications 
have suffered some upsets, An amaz- 
ing number of new markets are appearing. 

Parade, for instance, has just opened up 
as a market for articles, after limiting its con- 
tents during the first few months of existence 
to photographic features garnered by its own 
experienced staff. This is the weekly news- 
paper supplement published by Marshall 
Field, principal backer of New York’s paper, 
PM. It is now being distributed with twenty- 
seven newspapers throughout the country, 
and has a circulation around the two-million 
mark. It is a part of the week-end edition 
of The Chicago Sun, The Detroit Free Press, 
The Washington Post, etc. 

The picture features will continue to be 
the work of professional staff members. But 
each issue is to run two special feature 
articles. And here are the requirements, as 
given me by Acting Managing Editor, Fred 
Sparks. The first page to be filled is called 
“We Present.” This, for want of more ac- 
curate term, may be called a “Profile.” The 
first concerned America’s Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall. Another is about 
Lt. General Henry H. Arnold, Chief of the 
Air Forces. But the editors want it clearly 
understood that personalties will not be all 
similar high officials. Characters may even 
be quite unknown nationally, just so there 
is something specially appealing to the gen- 
eral reader. The treatment is to be in light 
vein, though basically factual. 

The second article is to be on some mat- 
ter of general interest. This, too, should be in 
light vein and entertaining. But it should 
not pattern after the usual newspaper style. 
At heart, this too must be factual. New 
Yorker or Reader's Digest articles may give 
a suggestion of preferred treatment, though 
there’s no substitute for studying the articles 
actually used in Parade. There'll be some in 
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issues out by the time you read this. Such a 
subject as the common cold might be fertile 
ground for material, or such a subject as 
“How an Air Pilot spends a training period.” 

Lengths should be about 1500 words—one 
full page. Occasionally a very meaty subject 
might be worth 3,000 words, and run in two 
parts. Payment is on acceptance. So far, no 
set rate has been established. The magazine 
is new, and in a receptive mood toward all 
writers, whether they have sold a lot or not— 
just so they can put over a subject in an 
entertaining manner. Address manuscripts to 
Fred Sparks, Parade, 405 Lexington Avenue. 


WHEREVER Harold Hersey edits, there 

are sure to be good magazine ideas 
popping. H-K Publications (Comic Corpora- 
tion of America) is putting out four of those 
pocket-size army-laugh books now: Yoo- 
Hoo!, Khaki Wacky, Jeeps, and a new one 
titled Black-out. These are all open for ma- 
terial. But do steer clear of vulgarity. What 
is wanted is cleverness—plus originality. Too 
many cartoonists just imitate the other fellow, 
thereby choking an editor’s desk with stuff 
he can’t use. This has all been too evident 
in submissions to Black-out, with a constant 
flow of variations on the one theme of a 
couple of balloons popping out of an inked- 
in square. Come, come, Mr. Cartoonist! The 
other fellow thought of that long ago. Try 
something different if you want to sell. Even 
that three dollar check paid for each cartoon 
in this market is worth some real ideas. 

An interesting footnote on Black-out is that 
the editor claims this magazine to have been 
put out in what may be the fastest time ever 
made. On December 10th the office got the 
idea, and by the 30th of the same month, 
printed copies were already on the news- 
stands in New York. And this was with near- 
ly sixty pages of drawings included, and a 
large print order. Address—215 Fourth Ave. 
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But not all magazines of this group are 
so ephemeral in theme. All-American Band 
Leaders, in the popular-sized flat format, 
is a bid for big fan circulation in the music 
field. Unlike most musical publications which 
are for the musician, this one is for that 
ever growing group of enthusiasts who have 
built up band-leader popularity through 
radio, juke box, and phonograph record col- 
lections. This magazine supplies them with 
photographs of their favorites and biographi- 
cal data. It starts off as a bi-monthly; first 
issue dated April. Look for it on the stands 
soon. It’s a brand new idea, and the one 
thing needed right now is ideas— for art- 
icles, for departments, for features. Write 
them out briefly, succinctly. The rate of pay- 
ment depends on the quality, and how the 
idea should be used. Address to Harold Her- 
sey, general editor of H-K Publications, 215 
Fourth Avenue. 


HvUc# Layne, who used to edit Front 

Page Detective for Dell, has gone into 
publishing on his own. He has taken over 
the two fact-detective magazines formerly 
edited by Adrian Lopez at 103 Park Avenue, 
together with their incorporation names. 
These are True Life Detective (Trysack 
Publications) and Sensational Detective 
Cases (Histrionic Pubg. Corp.). Both are 
now monthlies, and the contents will be 
much the same type of material as Mr. Layne 
bought for the Dell magazine; as current as 
possible, the mystery well developed, sen- 
sational in handling. The best average length 
(and tops) is 5,000 words. Payment on ac- 
ceptance at two cents a word. Picture re- 
quirements are the same as at Dell; a good 
variety, especially those depicting the princi- 
pals in the case. These pay three dollars each, 
on acceptance. The editor’s name, as it ap- 
pears in these magazines, is Robert John- 
son. Vicki Vixman, who was on the staff 
under the former owner, is now with the 
Layne organization. Other magazines are re- 
ported to be under consideration also. Ad- 
dress—225 West 34th Street. 

Lopez has filled in his publishing schedule 
with some new magazines, One is a fact-de- 
tective monthly called Secret Detective Cases, 
in large size. This uses the 5,000-word length, 


WriTteEr’s DIcEst 


and pays two cents a word on acceptance, 
Pictures are desirable, though not essential 
Adrian B. Lopez is editor; Carl Loveday 
associate. Address—103 Park Avenue. Laff 
(Volitant Publishing Co.) is continuing. But 
this is all pictures, all staff. 

The other new Lopez publication is titled 
Sir—all men’s interest, but no satire wanted. 
The magazine will use fiction and articles 
around 3,500 words. Also photos in series 
and cartoons. Payment is by arrangement, 
Address—103 Park Avenue. 

Better Jobs is a new Dell Publication, on 
the stands about January 30. This gives the 
qualifications, salaries, union regulations, etc. 
for about three hundred different jobs, most- 
ly in the form of charts. There are also a few 
articles by leaders in various fields. Probably 
a one-shot. Miss Mary Luise Hinricks is 
editor. Address—149 Madison Avenue. 

Select Stories, in spite of its title, is a maga- 
zine of original fiction with all fields repre- 
sented (except juvenile) : love, mystery, ad- 
venture, sports, Western, war, etc. Ten to 
twelve stories are planned for each issue, 
so the average length is short: from 1500 to 
3,000 words. One story of 5,000 and one of 
7,500 fit into each number. The aim is for 
semi-slick material. A good curtain at end 
is important to the short length. At present 
the magazine is a bi-monthly; carries no ad- 
vertising. Pay is promised on acceptance, at 
a cent a word. Ben Lieppe edits. Address— 
Handy Publications, 100 Fifth Avenue. 

Lionel White is one editor of fact-de- 
tectives who likes to deal directly with his 
writers. Thinks this often achieves better 
long-run results, though he has nothing to 
say against agents. He is going ahead with 
Feature Detective Cases, and meanwhile has 
another magazine coming out in late Febru- 
ary, title unannounced just yet. This will 
start as a bi-monthly and will be a cross 
between Feature Detective and True, using 
fact- detective stories, a few war-adventures, 
and other exciting stories. A good length is 
4,500 words. He prefers pictures, but oc- 
casionally uses stories without. Payment will 
be two cents a word on acceptance, with $3 
on publication for each picture used. 

This makes three magazines now for White 
Publications, the other being Play, a maga- 
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zine of pictures of the entertainment world. 
Good movie material would be very accept- 
able here. No market for text. Address—67 
West 44th Street (White Pubns.). 


EN CROSSEN has turned publisher with 

two crime-case magazines: Stirring De- 
tective Cases and Keyhole Detective Cases, 
and a picture magazine, title unreleased. The 
former will be on sale about this time. The 
latter around February 15. For the present 
material on all three books has been arranged 
for, and there is no market. Fact and Fiction 
Pubg. Co., 366 Broadway. 

Woman’s Day has had a change of editors. 
Miss Eileen Tighe, who has edited this at- 
tractive and growing monthly in the home- 
service field since 1938, resigned on January 
1. to devote her full time to writing fiction. 
The policy and the needs of the magazine 
will remain much the same now, with Miss 
Cora Anthony as managing editor, and Miss 
Betty Finnin continuing as fiction editor. 
Short stories run to a maximum length of 
5,000 words, but good average to maintain 
is between 2500 and 3500 words. Occasional- 
ly a serial of 35,000 to 40,000 words might 
be considered, or stories complete in them- 
selves which run the same characters. But 
the serial market is very small indeed. The 
important requirement for fiction is that 
it carry a “lift.” The entertainment quality 
should be stressed, but with human interest 
uppermost, rather than a purely escape 
theme. 

Articles for Woman’s Day average about 
1500 words, with a top length of 2,000 words. 
Humorous pieces, and down-to-earth subjects 
of help to the housewife are good. Payment 
is on acceptance, varying according to how 
and where the material is to be used. The 
editors always make an offer on acceptable 
manuscripts, which the writer is free to ac- 
cept or reject. Address—19 West 44th Street. 

Kermit Kahn is the new editor of Good- 
man’s “Man’s Home Companion,” Stag. In 
general, the policy remains the same, with 
a little more emphasis on photo features and 
novelties. Fiction may be funny, tough, or 
hard-boiled. The ideal length about 2,500 
words. The slant must be masculine, but 
there is no prejudice against women writers. 


Articles should contain a good deal of infor- 
mation, with a good angle that holds them 
together. Personality articles are in favor, 
mostly about men. Length preferred 2,500 
words. Satire may run shorter ; around 1,500. 
Light verse may be used to a limited degree 
if top quality. Cartoons are preferred in 
finished form. Payment is made on accept- 
ance, at good rates, depending on length, 
reader interest, and name value. Some 
“name” writers are used in each issue, but 
there is room for any writer with a competent 
style. Entertainment is the great essential. 
Address—330 West 42nd Street. 

The big ten-cent magazines in the women’s 
field are all raising prices to fifteen cents, 
The Ladie’s Home Journal with the Febru- 
ary issue, Woman’s Home Companion with 
March, and McCail’s with April. Mounting 
production and paper costs are the reason. 

Miss Willa Roberts is the new editor-in- 
chief of Woman’s Home Companion. She 
succeeds the late Gertrude B. Lane. 


RITERS are pretty important people 

nowadays. That’s the opinion of Miss 
Constance Smith, fiction editor of McCall’s. 
They are essential to keeping the magazine 
going. And magazines are important ele- 
ments in our national economy and morale, 
especially these of the Service Group. So 
writers should consider their work important, 
and keep on with it. Timeliness in the sense 
of world events can’t be expected of fiction in 
the big monthlies. But stories can obviously 
have to do with 1942. Writers can adapt 
their thinking to what the people around 
them are thinking and doing in war time, 
although war stories are not necessary. 
McCall’s has never gone’ in for a “big name” 
policy, but continues to show a great interest 
in new writers with ability to turn out slick 
paper stories. The first short story of average 
length (4,000 to 5,000 words) usually brings 
$500; or $400 if a very short story. The 
author’s price goes up as his work improves. 
McCall’s continues to use the one-shot novels. 
15,000 word novelettes are also a current 
feature, which the editors will continue to 
use if they can get very good ones. It should 
be added that this magazine has not gone 
in for the purely “escape” story. What it 
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does like is a reasonably serious story about 
human relationships. And in a sense, all 
fiction must be “escape” material, since any 
story enables the reader to follow somebody 
else’s life for a time, rather than his own. 
Articles for this publication are passed on 
by the editor, Otis L. Wiese. It should be 
noted that the short 800 worders no 
longer being used. Address— 230 Park Ave. 


are 


Who “The magazine about People,” is 
changing its format to the size of Time. This 
does not mean noticeable editorial 
change, but only brings it more in line with 
magazines intended primarily for reading. Al- 
though no particular style is cultivated sole- 
ly as a Who style, it is still advisable to study 
the magazines.. Only people of the day are 
included, but these are not necessarily in the 
political news—just active today. And no 
article should be a straight carreer or bio- 
graphical write-up. The editors prefer to see 
completed manuscripts. But in the case of a 
query about a specific subject, they can let 
a writer know whether it has been covered. 
For new writers, it is highly important 
stress this!—to establish one’s qualifications 
for handling material in a specific field. The 
note of authority must sound in all articles 
published here. Payment is on acceptance, at 
three cents a word. Lengths are as follows: 
Features about the great and near great, 
2,000 to 4,000 words. Group articles, 2,000— 
3,000 words. Shorts about people not na- 
tionally known but of special human interest, 
600—1,500 words. (This last change to 
longer material.) Lawrence Conant edits. 
Address—420 Lexington Avenue. 

Design for Living has ceased publication. 
This was the fashion magazine got out by 
Popular Science Publishing Co. at 353 Fourth 
Avenue. 


any 


Swing magazine, 67 West 44th Street, is 
no longer published. 

The magazine Go, 509 Madison Avenue, 
has taken over the Knott Hotel Magazine, 
and will distribute in hotels and newsstands. 


Red Circle Group has dropped the de- 
tective pulp, The Angel. 


The comics belonging to the Red Circle 
group are now edited by Stan Lee, who re- 
places Joe Simon. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


UNSEY’S has dropped Secret Love Rev. 

elations. Marion Shear is now editor of 
All-Star Love. There will be quite a change 
in All-Star. Each issue will feature a con 
fession novel in first person, 15,000 to 20,000 
words in length. But most of the shorts wil] 
be in third person—love stories on the heay. 
ier side, with some sex angle; stories that 
are serious and realistic. The first issue to 


show the change is that dated April, on sale , 


February 27. 

This monthly alternates with All-Star Love, 
which continues to be edited by Amita Fair. 
grieve. On this also, the present need js 
for shorts, running 5,000 to 6,000 words. 
These must have a real conflict between man 
and girl, played up strong, with plenty of 
emotion, and not just a little thing wrong 
and explained away as a mistake. All-Story 
might also use a very strong 12,000 word 
novelette, but the market for longer than 
6,000 words is pretty limited. There is NO 
market here for poetry, now or at any time 
in the visible future. Address of Munsey 
magazines—280 Broadway. 

West F. Peterson, editor of Front Page De- 
tective and of Headline Detective (Dell) tells 
me that both magazines are adding 16 more 
pages. Consequently he is very much in 
need of more material. As usual, he asks 
for good mystery and suspense, plenty of 
woman angles, real excitement. Timeliness 
is not the essential point here. Pictures of 
the principals are important, however. The 
average length is 5,000 to 6,000 words, but 
he also needs shorts of 1,500 to 2,000 words. 
Same policy and rates apply to both titles. 
Pay is two cents a word plus $3 per picture, 
all on acceptance. Address — 149 Madison 
Avenue. 





Better Living is now located at 570 Fifth 
Avenue. This is the magazine for the hard- 
of-hearing, put out by Sonotone, formerly at 
19 West 44th Street (or 20 West 45th Street). 
It comes out six times a year, and is now reg- 
ularly 24 pages to an issue. So the outside 
market for articles is much more limited than 
it used to be. A few articles written on medi- 
cal or accoustical aspects, with an authorita- 
tive slant but with a popularized style might 
find a market. But it is best to query first. No 
fiction is used. Theodor Swanson, editor. 
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Popular Science has dropped its section 
on hobbies and oddities. Otherwise, its policy 
and needs remain very much the same as 
they have been in the past. Articles on science 
and industry show a natural reflection of 
war conditions, since so much work in these 
fields is of vital interest to people through- 
out the country, and in fact are about the 
only lines in which real development is 
possible just now. This is a big market, with 
excellent rates of pay for the material used. 
Charles R. McLendon, editor. Address—353 
Fourth Avenue. 


Wit fONAL Detective Cases, Complete 

Detective Cases, and Amazing Detective 
Cases (Red Circle) need stories with more 
suspense in the writing, according to their 
editor, Robert E. Levee. There should be 
a sex angle, too, but never to the exclusion 
of the detective angle. Stories are especially 
desirable where there is a wrong suspect in- 
volved. Mostly, cases should be as nearly 
current as compatible with their being closed 
by a conviction. The preferred length is 
5,000 words, with some demand for shorts 
of 1,500 to 3,000. The market is large, and 
the editor says he would buy a lot of ma- 
terial ahead, if he could get good stories. 
Pictures are almost as essential as strongly 
suspenseful writing. These should include the 
victim, defendant, and officers of the law. 
Query the editor first about the case to be 
sure it has not already been covered. Give 
name of defendant, of victim, time and lo- 
cale of the crime. Prompt replies are assured 
you. Payment is very prompt, too, on these 
books. It varies according 
to the case, however: a 
cent to a cent and a half 
for older stories; two 
cents a word for current 
stories or for especially 
well done stories. Pictures 
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are $3 each, on publication. New writers 
must send references, as it is highly im- 
portant that stories be factual. Address—330 
West 42nd Street. 

Robert Solomon edits the fourth fact-de- 
tective book issued by the Red Circle group. 
This is Exposé Detective. This pays a cent 
a word on acceptance, with $3 each on pub- 
lication for pictures used. Requirements are 
about the same as those above, and there’s 
a pressing need for material with sex angle 
and suspense. Lengths beween 4,000 and 
5,000 words. Prompt readings are assured. 
Also at 330 West 42nd Street. 

Mr. Solomon also edits three cartoon mag- 
azines: Comedy, Joker, and Gayety. But the 
market is open only for cartoons. These 
bring $5 each, on acceptance. 330 West 42nd 
Street. 

Here are the current needs for the Red 
Circle pulps, which are edited by Robert 
Erisman: Westerns with the biggest number 
of titles, is the best break-in for newcomers ; 
and shorts first, although there is no tabu 
on new names on longer material. (Nothing 
is under contract.) In Westerns, the editor 
is trying to get stories which fit in some way 
with the current situation. An example was 
a story about a man who took over one little 
ranch, and then another, in quest for power 
over little people. In the sports field, some 
stories are desirable with Army backgrounds, 
particularly fight stories. In the detective 
field, there isn’t much change. Stories about 
espionage, sabotage, etc. continue to be good 
for maybe one an issue. But most of the 
magazines will be made up with much the 
same type of stories as 
were being used previous 
to our entry into the 
war. These are largely 
“escape” fiction fields. 
Red Circle magazines— 
330 West 42nd Street. 











































A QUICK HAMBURGER 
ANOTHER SHERIFF 
AND NEW HOPES 


By CYRUS RICE 


O GET away from the rest of you, I’ve 

been prying out my fact detective copy 

on the jagged back roads that run be- 
hind every brush town. 

In Florida, fifty miles west of Palm Beach, 
the marl! roads are coated with a white sticky 
composition not unlike cement. Georgia and 
Alabama offer red clay to tires. 
Arkansas joins this distinguished group with 
its famed gravel, interspersed with tobacco 
In Louisiana back 


claw the 


cans, nails, and _ tacks. 
country, you walk. 

In my hotel suite, after thousands of miles 
of travel, and a dozen sets of automobile 
tires, I glance at three five-foot stacks of pub- 
lished stories and wonder if I’m a sucker to 
tell you what I know. Well, what the hell, 
I’ve learned stuff from the Dicest, in fact 
it started me out, so here it is. 

Why do I hunt crime stories in inaccessible 
places? 

Certainly the big cities have plenty of 
good, bloody, mysterious killings. Yet these 
populous spots have plenty of detriments bar- 
ricading the writer. The chief objection is 
the police force. Although highly skilled in 
crime detection, this group frowns upon crime 
writers trying to pry loose a bit of informa- 
tion. Merely drop the hint you’re writing a 
certain case and you’ll get shunted from office 
to office like a railroad car pushed onto a 
siding. 

Suppose you get a reject a big city 
crime? Where are it? 
Every one of the editors will have a manu- 
script of the story on their desks. Unless one 
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of these is turned down you are left holding 
the bag. Back in the hills, it’s different. Here, 
any stuff you locate is fairly exclusive. Dur. 
ing the last year I’ve run into very few 
competitors. I collided with Henry Jordan 
and his attractive blond wife in Fort Myers, 
Fla., and just a few months ago in Whitley 
City, Ky., working on an assignment for 
Leonard Diegre’s Dynamic Detective, up 
bobbed Herbert Rudlin. 

“Herby,” I said when our mutual shock 
and discovery was over, “please take your 
time in this story. I’m too busy to even 
touch it for three weeks.” 

“Funny,” replied Rudlin, “I’m in the same 
boat. Be at least four weeks before I can 
clean current cases off my desk.” 


“Good-bye, Herbert,” I said. ‘“Remem- 
ber—take your time.” 

“Good-bye, Cyrus,” he said. “You re- 
member it, too.” 

We both went to our hotels. We both 


worked all night on the story. We both had 
it in the air mail three days later. 


N THE bushes, a crime writer makes ac- 

quaintance with bed bug belts, no sanitary 
plumbing areas, tobacco-spitting spheres— 
where the detective writer’s theme song is 
always, “A Quick Hamburger, another Sheriff 
and New Hopes.” 

Here you see poverty at its lowest, want of 
nourishment, pellagra and insanity, need for 
court psychiatrists, miscarriages of justice, sins 
of the fathers held against the children, habi- 
tual criminals, accidental] crime careerists, 
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women who kill for love and women who 
just kill. 

Old age is the only applicator of brakes. 
But the life is full of excitement; an educa- 
tion; an insight into Mr. and Mrs. America 
that even Bubbly Walter never tells. 

I wouldn’t trade jobs with anybody. The 
rest of you writers can have your lives of 
sanitation, downy beds, tasty food. I'll for- 
sake the tub, sleep whenever and wherever 
fatigue comes and devour the crime world 
as my oyster. 

If you’re contemplating outfitting a crime 
expedition, include in your safari instead of 
picks and shovels, a set of heavy duty tires, 
a typewriter, old clothes so you won’t look 
better dressed than the people interviewed, 
and a corncob pipe. Requisites are to learn 
to drink moonshine out of the jug without 
gagging and to be able to make petty con- 
versation about hunting, fishing, trapping 
and farming. 

Small towns treat the crime writer royally. 
To most ruralites he is comparable to an 
honored descendant from another planet. An 
interview is likely to appear in the local 
weekly, or even a photo, if an engraving 
plant is handy. People come up and say, 
“Now tell me confidentially: did Hauptmann 
really kidnap the Lindbergh baby?” When 
you answer that you haven’t the faintest 
idea, they wink knowingly —and_ think, 
“Pretty cagey sort of guy.” 

Down in the lawless sections where a kill- 
ing is accepted as something as routine as 
the morning hot grits, the first step I follow 
after contacting the sheriff is to find out 
whether I should hunt up my facts incognito 
or let my purpose be known. The difference 
could very possibly mean my life, though 
the demise might provide an opening for 
another aspiring crime writer. 

Sometimes noising it around that you’ve 
come to write up a crime (and when I men- 
tion noise it, in a small community I mean 
drop a hint to just one woman) can be 
quite helpful. Everybody from the town 
gossip to the village drunk is apt to bring 
information and even photographs. 


On the other hand, the murderer may 
have quite a family tree and when these 


rough hewn relatives start springing off the 
branches, reasoning is done with the per- 
suasion of a double-barrelled shotgun. The 
purpose, of course, is to discourage publicity 
on the crime, which means unobtrusive work 
and a fast exit. 

Iftentimes in this business glib talking is 
a necessity. If the words seem to stick in 
your throat, just imagine you're getting two 
cents per word. The tongue will carry on 
from there. One night while drinking beer 
in a Florida West Coast juke joint, I talked 
plenty. The juke was located on a tiny key 
hidden by a thick clump of palmettoes. An 
acquaintance had informed me the proprietor 
of this joint possessed the only available pic- 
ture of the victim in my story. I had to have 
it. I sipped beer; made inquiries. 

A few minutes later the place grew deathly 
still. No more nickels slid into the “juke 
box.” Two robust fellows who looked like 
they had jumped off the cover of Physical 
Culture Magazine, blocked the door. To get 
past them would have been similar to ram- 
ming the Minnesota line. Three men and 
two women grouped around my table. Their 
eyes glinted like some stock pulp paper char- 
acters. One of the men turned a .38 over 
and over in his hands. 


As I found out later, everybody in the 
place was a relative or a friend of the 
victim. Furthermore, everybody had a hatred 
for detectives. They mistook me for one. I 
talked rapidly—very, very rapidly. An hour 
later after I bought drinks all around and 
those two gorillas finally moved away from 
the door, I went through it. The cool Florida 
night air felt indescribably wonderful. 


Also, on the Florida west coast—Sarasota 
to be exact—a tough boy named Whitey 
Jarvis had run amuck, shooting two women. 
Interviewing him in the city jail 1 brought 
him a carton of cigarettes and two crime 
magazines with strong morals of “You can’t 
beat the law.” The presents afforded him 
considerable pleasure and we got along splen- 
didly. I wrote 
the story for the now extinct American De- 
tective Magazine edited by Hugh Layne, 
currently of Dell’s detective group. 


He recounted his murders. 
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Three months later the story hit the stands, 
selling a thousand copies in Sarasota. I 
passed through the city and paid Jarvis a 
visit. He was a changed man, resentful of 
what I had written about him. All he’d done 
was to kill two innocent women in cold blood. 

“It reflects on me and my family name,” 
he roared. “If I ever get out of here I'll 
kill you.” 

Probably the most interesting murderer I 
ever met came from Daytona Beach. His 
real name was Angelo Michael Caingetti 
and he used the alias of A. M. Phillips. 
With a two-pound hammer he bludgeoned to 
death a wealthy widow, burying her in the 
back yard. Motive was to become Major- 


Domo of her estate. My assignment was 
for Lionel White who then edited Crime 
Detective. 


While a jury of eleven business men and 
a golf pro in the stifling hot courtroom in 
Deland was deciding on his fate, I sat with 
Phillips. He had a glacial coolness about 
him—in fact much than I. I 
nervous—the jury might acquit him—and no 
guilt meant no story for Mr. White. 


cooler was 


Phillips, an Italian, had murdered a woman 
named Anna K. Henson, who was of German 
extraction. He pointed this out to me. “Not 
exactly an Axis partnership,” he chuckled. 
Then he went on to say, “If they’d only have 
let me wear my new slack suit on the witness 
stand today, I’d of knocked ’em dead.” Al- 
most in the same breath he confided he was 
guilty, but expected the jury to show leniency. 

He began to give me a lesson in bridge. I 
was too apprehensive to pay much attention. 
All I could concentrate on was that if my 
card instructor wasn’t found guilty, I was 
out a lot of expense. Just then the door of 
the jury room creaked open. All eyes, in- 
cluding Phillips’, turned in that direction. He 
betrayed no emotion. Instead of the jury 
filing in, a man put his head through the 
doorway. He called: “Eleven cokes and a 
chocolate milk.” 


Phillips laughed uproariously. “You see, 
it’s a hung jury,” he pointed out. “I’ve got 
a chance.” 

He was sentenced to die in the electric 
chair. 


Two weeks later I called on him at the 
Raiford Prison Farm. Gone was his com. 
posure. His hands shook. He pleaded fora 
cigaret. I asked him how he felt. He didn’t 
answer—just kept repeating, “I was framed, 
I was framed, I was framed.” 

Alabama provided some eventful days last 
year. Mrs. Audie Johnson of Elba had been 
soundly lashed by a band of masked men 
who ordered her to leave town. She pre. 
ferred charges but was beaten to the legal 
punch by the introduction of a counter 
charge of disorderly conduct. She was in. 
carcerated in the Elba jail, where I inter. 
viewed her and sold a story called, “I Was 
Flogged by Night-Riders.” 

Then on to a crude cabin in the pine woods 
located ten miles from Chatom. Across the 
me sat Eugene Mizelle, lanky son of the 
Alabama soil, one of a party of five who had 
boiled his uncle in a 100-pound water-filled 
lard vat. The uncle had been murdered, 
robbed and boiled down to a pile of bones 
in an effort to remove the corpus delecti. 
What failed to come off in the boiling process 

—the gristle—some of the conspirators pulled 
loose with their fingers. 

Mizelle was innocently involved. He was 
an easy mark for the prosecution, turning 
state evidence and going Scot free. We con- 
versed for an hour. There wasn’t another 
sound in the cabin save the sighing of the 
pines and the hiss of boiling water on the 
stove. The boiling water was enough of a 
reminder of the gruesomeness of the crime to 
give me a good case of creeps. And my car 
was a mile away mired to the hub caps in 
sticky Alabama mud. Mizelle eventually dug 
me loose. 

Kentucky tops them all in colorful crimes. 
Several times in that commonwealth I have 
been mistaken for a government man—and 
government men are anything but welcome 
with half the population of the eastern part 
of the state brewing their own liquor. 

Working on a case last spring in Hyden, 
Ky., I just couldn’t seem to make progress. 
No one would trust me. Then along came a 
boil on my wrist requiring lancing and 
bandaging. When the hillbillies perceived 
the prominent bandage, they’d say, “Feud- 
in’?” or, “Get snake-bit?” 
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Thereafter I was considered one of the 
boys and their drawling voices opened up a 
whole treasure trove of interesting data. 

Speaking of snakes, I once walked six 
miles, waist deep through swollen streams 
near a settlement called Bull Moose in that 
same state, to see a man about a crime. On 
the way I wandered into a meeting of a reli- 
gious cult that handles poisonous rattlers and 
copperheads as part of the ceremony. 

If members of the flock feel cleansed of 
sin and have “The Call,” they pick up the 
reptiles. One poor devil evidently wasn’t 
ready for the handling. He was bitten and 
when I saw him a reddish blue, jagged band 
of poison streaked up his arm, ending in a 
discoloration over his heart. 

Doctors are taboo. Members of the con- 
gregation were chanting, singing, praying, 
trying to drive evil spirits from the bitten 
man’s pain-racked body. The sufferer felt 
holy; his eyes shone. I got out my camera 
but never had the ghost of a chance to take 
a quick shot. Tall mountaineers closed 
around me. They said nothing. They didn’t 
have to. Their blazing eyes and clenched 
fists did the talking. I put the camera away. 

The oddities I’ve come across in this busi- 
ness are legion (like the man who drank his 
own father). He was working in a Georgia 
field, was thirsty and slaked his thirst from 
a tiny stream. The water tasted polluted. He 
dug experimentally with a shovel and uncov- 
ered his father—a murder victim—buried in 
the stream. 

Eastern Kentucky juries seldom wear neck- 
ties; bawl like babies before the clever oratory 
of silver-tongued prosecutors. Some court- 
house custodians here place boxes or troughs 
of sand before each juror—receptacles for 
tobacco juice. If a woman happens to be 
serving in the jury, juices angle around her 
from all directions with unfailing accuracy. 

Budgeting of my living in the traveling 
crime writing business is most difficult. The 
arrival of a couple of checks the same week 
from August Lenninger, my agent, has a 
tendency to make me run hog-wild. Between 
remittances, J’ve been forced to sleep in my 
car for as long as eight nights in a row, wak- 
ing up intermittently to turn the heater on. 
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"| don't mind the rejection so much...’ 


I’ve cooked on beaches and alongside of 
state highways. Once I lived on fish that 
tourists caught and discarded after having 
their pictures taken with them. I know how 
to buy stale bread from bakeries. 

Well, all I can say is it’s a queer life where 
you wake up in the morning with a prayer 
on your lips that somewhere within the terri- 
tory you cover, a man or a woman has killed 
somebody — and, of course, according to 
formula. 

In this business I turn off my feelings and 
blackout my mind. I do this as a person 
turns a water faucet. I have to. Delving into 
the psychological reasons that impel knife 
wielding could be fatal to my crime writings. 
To me, the act was committed, which is 
sufficient. I have my motive and as long as 
the jury pronounces a verdict of guilty— 
why there lies my story. 

I talk with criminals sitting in the death 
houses of prisons, some stoically peeling pages 
from the calendar, awaiting the end; others 
jittery, pacing the cells like caged animals. 
All are clinging to hopes for last minute 
clemency . . . reprieves that deep down in 
their hearts they know will never come. Yet, 
until the inevitable electric current sears their 
bodies, yes, even while the electrodes and 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Battle of the Giants 


The singular thing about the publishing 
business is that the smartest people do op- 
posite things. But close examination always 
shows they have come to opposing conclu- 
sions for vastly different reasons. Last month 
Macfadden dropped the price of True Story 
from fifteen cents to ten cents, This month 
Ladies’ Home Fournal increased its price 
from ten cents to fifteen. 

True Story, a perennial profit maker, has 
led the confession field since it started, but 
today Fawcett’s True Confessions is giving it 
a whale of a battle on the newsstands, equal- 
ling if not exceeding True Story’s newsstand 
sale up to the time of the price decrease. 
To leap over Fawcett, and to widen the gap 
between itself and other confessions, 7 rue 
Story took a five cent cut. 

Typically, T. C., which has always sold for 
ten cents, countered with newsstand banners 
saying “Now, 10 cents.” Thus do newsstand 
giants fight. 

The journal, having outdistanced all com- 
petition with a 4,000,000 sale, wisely decided 
to chance a loss of one million provided they 
could get a nickel more on the first three 
million. Todays’ paper costs will bring more 
dime books up to fifteen cents, and fifteen 
centers to a quarter. This shaking out of less 
valuable circulation will help the publisher 
because ; first, in the magazine business al- 
most all “circulation” is sold at a loss ; second, 
with less circulation to sell, and a higher 
price per copy, publishers will be better able 
to meet higher publishing costs. 

Literary Kiplinger 

The quicksands of opportunity that en- 
tices prescient editors to predict Big News, 
just before it happens, seduced the editors of 
Look Magazine, in their issue dated Decem- 
ber 30th. Within hours of Japan’s destructive 
smash hit at Pearl Harbor, an undertaking 
that had apparently been elaborately planned, 
and even written about, (in Japanese mili- 
tary journals) for years, the editors of Look 
Magazine asked nine men for a 1942 pro- 
phecy. 

Considering the consistently false conclu- 
sions that radio, and new columnists have 
drawn from world events, the editors of Look 





did well, with only five (out of nine) visibly 
striking out. Here are the five who did the 
expected : 

John Whitaker, Chicago Daily News Serv. 
ices “War by mid-summer.” 

Edgar Snow, news journalist: “Japan can. 
not effectively attack... U.S, 

Raymond Clapper, columnist (UP) com. 
mentator (NBC): “Japan will be checked by 
military and economic pressure.” 

Major George Fielding Elliot, radio and 
newspaper analyst: “Japan will be swiftly 
and decisively beaten.” 

Harry Flannery, CBS commentator: “Pos- 
sibly in the fall United States will issue a 
declaration of war.” 

Elmer Davis (CBS) ducked the issue and 
said: “We need intelligence and resolution.” 

Kaltenborn, Swing, and Van Paasen, writ- 
ing with the organized circumlocution of men 
who have put out their necks before, said 
nothing that even the events of December, 
1941, disproved. 

Not one of the nine, including the last 
three, called in sequence or with any time 
worthy sense the succession of events in De- 
cember ; yet they all wrote while the Japanese 
Navy was on its way to Pearl Harbor. 





Sir: 

Sold an article the latter part of November to 
The American Home, whose market and require- 
ments were published in the Dicest. Now for one 
of those short-shorts to Liberty! 

LuCILE DE JEN, 
Fairfield, Conn. 





Sir: 

Your article in the January issue of Writer’s 
Dicest on “The Paper Situation” is most informa- 
tive and comprehensive. Congratulations on a 
timely job of reporting. 


Sincerely, 
Rocers TERRILL, 
Associate Publisher, 
Popular Publications, Inc. 
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ONE MAN’S STORY 


By GENE RIDER 


USED to meet Tom Thursday every 
week day morning in the Miami post- 
office. I’d pick up a load of rejections 
and then watch Tom empty PO Box 707 of 
its checks. He’d ask, “You sell one yet?” 

“No”, I'd say, “But Gingrich said ‘not 
quite’ again and Whit Burnett’s note was 
very kind.” 

“No checks?” 

“Noooo—not yet. How’re you making 
out?” 

“Fair—I picked up a couple of checks to- 
day. Fact Detective and pulp. Whyn’t you 
wise up kid? Read ‘Trial and Error’ again, 
and serve your apprenticeship in the pulps 
or juveniles. You may never get out, per- 
haps because that’s where you belong. But 
at least you’re in, someplace.” 

“Nuts.” 

It went like that for a hell of a time and 
then one day my post office box had its first 
writing check. A good sized one from Arnold 
Gingrich at Esquire, and please would I send 
my picture for the contributor’s page, since 
I was Discovery of the Month? 

I had some pretty pictures made and by 
and and by the piece was published and I 
got two fan letters. One from a guy in Texas 
and another from a sailor on the USS Tusca- 
loosa asking if I’d ever known a radio man 
in Memphis, Tennessee. Two book houses 
asked could they see a novel and three 
agents wrote telling me how good they were. 
One handled everybody but Shakespeare, he 
said. 

It was a nice feeling. I was discovered. 
The editors had just been blind for five 
years. From now on it was easy. But old 
warhorse smiled wisely. “You haven’t learned 
a thing,” he said, “Don’t go getting ideas. 
You won’t get rich in the quality market— 
the money’s in steady publishing in the 


pulps.” 





Thursday couldn’t understand what I 
wanted. I had some things to say. The 
money was of no moment—for a long time. 
I had a good job at a Miami radio station, 
making four thousand a year, and living in 
inexpensive Florida. Writing was a hobby 
and I wanted only quality bylines. 

After that first sale, my portable took a 
beating. I wound them out by the score. Good 
ones. But something was wrong—lI couldn’t 
get to Esquire again. Nor to Story, The At- 
lantic Monthly. But I kept writing good 
prose, unslanted, about Life and Death and 
things like that. And Thursday watched me 
pick up the rejections from PO Box 2782. 

Then things started happening. Troubles. 
Domestic and otherwise. I quit the good 
job, fueled the Plymouth, cleared up all 
obligations—and one fine morning seven 
months ago I woke up in an unhappy old 
Brownstone in the west 70’s in Manhattan. 
It was the second time I’d ever seen the 
town and I wandered aimlessly around in 
the subways and leered at the buildings and 
people and got unhappy. I had a car, a 
toothbrush, two hundred bucks and a port- 
able typewriter, which is a wonderful start 
but somehow I couldn’t get going. It was 
all I could do to get NOW IS THE TIME 
FOR ALL GOOD MEN typed out on copy 
paper in three weeks I was broke. 

I went down to one of the big networks, 
saw the right guy and went to work as a 
staff radio engineer. The days became a 
blur of microphones, music bridges, sound 
effects, temperamental artists and directors. 
But I was keeping even in the money de- 
partment, keeping the alimony paid and 
by being careful, was able to finance a good 
old fashioned drunk now and then. But no 
writing. 

Liking to write is an insistent sort of a 
thing, and one day a story was there in my 
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foggy brain and I wrote it in a couple of 
hours. It felt good to be putting words down 
again. But where to sell it? I bought a 
Writer’s Digest and got a market tip on a 
new book. I went in to see the editor; he 
bought me a hamburger and a bottle of beer 
and gave me a check for the piece because 
he liked it and wanted to see more. Then 
I went to see another editor I’d had some 
notes from and he was working on a new 
idea and wanted to see a quality adventure 
piece for his new venture 
tell you about yet. 

In a week I had a 20,000 word novelette 
for him which he bought. All of which leads 
to that old familiar question: Does mooshing 
with editors help? 

Yes, very much. A few well placed words 
over a scotch and soda paid for by you, 
will do more good than ten thousand notes 
attached to submitted manuscripts. But for 
God’s sake, study your man and don’t be 
too agressive. Even outside of the personali- 
ties, it’s going to help you when an editor 
knows you’re around the town and avail- 
able when he’s stuck for timely copy, or 
needs thirteen extra lines after looking at 
the galley proofs of the piece he bought from 
you. You’re going to get the nod over some 
competitor out in Kansas, although his piece 
might be a shade better. 

There’s little to get inspired about in 
New York. But you’ll HAVE to write, even 
if you have a steady job. It’s such an ex- 
pensive town, it’s a matter of writing or doing 
your own laundry. That’s inspiration enough. 


which I can’t 


Sincel dislike doing my own undies, and 
because quality markets are very few, I 
mooshed around a little more, and came to 
know an editor putting out a string of com- 
ics. I bought him a drink and he asked, “You 
want to try about ten juvenile shorts a 
month? Low rates but steady? 

“Sure,” I said, “Give me some back issues.” 

He gave me the books and when I was 
going out the door he yelled “Don’t make 
them too good !” 

I detected the faint satirical insult but 
went home and knocked out ten heavy 
action pieces for little boys, then went to 
my radio job and made three dance band 
pickups that evening. Got up early, delivered 
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the stuff and got my check. “Ten more this 
time next month,” cautioned the editor, up 
to his neck in galley proofs and layouts, 

I went home and looked at the check. It 
wasn’t bad for a day’s work—in fact plenty 
of people work two weeks for less. But comic 
books! I was going to give Steinbeck and the 
boys a run in the big quality books! A fine 
thing indeed! 

Then I looked around the ghastly apart- 
ment. It was gloomy and the landlady was 
a witch, I needed all sorts of things, despite 
my salary in radio. I looked at the check 
again and leaped at the typewriter and by 
morning had ten shorts for the following 
month. Next, I cashed my check and moved 
to a decent apartment, midtown east side. 

A desire to live in an apartment with a 
terrace instead of a dank old brownstone 
walkup, wanting to wear three buck shirts 
instead of poor fitting buck fifty models and 
wanting to swing out in a forty buck suit 
instead of a twenty-two-fifty job, give more 
inspiration and industry than ponderous 
thought trying to goose the brain cells into 
creative spasms. 

Before the comics, I’d never written any- 
thing with a trace of plot. But it wasn’t 
half as difficult as I’d feared. It was just a 
matter of getting a character in a tight 
squeeze, with evil persons turning on the 
heat full blast. Then have our nice guys 
come crashing through with clever action to 
blast aside all in the way. Make sure that 
the evil characters have a convincing motive 
for their Thereby hangs the be- 
lievability of the piece. That, plus a little 
novelty, is all you need for the comics. 


actions. 


Strangely enough, my quality efforts began 
to improve after doing juvenile action stuff 
for a few months. The character sketches be- 
gan to take on a trace of plot and action 


and motive. The improvement further 
clinched my steady spot in Swank, The 
editor of that book is a swell guy—over- 


worked with a lot of other stuff—but knock- 
ing himself out on his new book. And in 
turn, I knock myself out for him and he 
appreciates it. My piece in his December 
issue is headed: Only once in a generation 
or so is a story like this written—it is brand- 
ed for greatness and the editors are proud 
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to present it to the readers of Swank. He 
was sincere about that, too. Incidentally, 
you ought to see some names he bounces 
over at that book. But not Woodford, for 
the old pappy of them all has a steady spot 
there. 

Next, I discovered the trade journals. I 
know a thing or two about the technical side 
of radio and started some technical articles. 
I haven’t had a rejection yet in that line— 
and I’ve done no mooshing. I mail the stuff, 
even to the New York journals, and haven’t 
sen any of the editors as yet. I fear they 
are a dull lot. A timely subject and or- 
ganization of ideas are the things to watch 
out for in the trade journal field. 

Being in radio broadcasting, I’d always 
had a yen to write for radio. Yes, the net- 
work script chief and a director or two I 
worked with in control rooms would be 
happy to let me do some stuff for them— 
just to show them what I could do. I did a 
thing and they used it for free. Then they 
asked for another. One of their trained 
seals was stuck. They got some hurry copy 
from me, meaning an all night session, 

They used it. But the staff writer got the 
pay and the byline. I only wrote it. The next 
phone call for copy, I informed them I did it 
for pay. Then they offered to bring me to 
their script department at the same salary I 
made in control rooms. 


But I’d seen enough of radio staff men to 
know better. What few good radio writers 
there are work for the advertising agencies, 
or free lance. There isn’t a creative writer 
on any radio staff. At best, they do poor 
jobs of adapting published works. If by 
some freak, a staff man turns out a fair job, 
some junior director with a narcissus com- 
plex will cut the bejesus out of it, rewrite 
it and it’ll come from the loudspeaker entirely 
different than it emerged from the writer’s 
mill. 

The best thing you can say about a staff 
script job is that if you’ve got a thing, you 
won’t be a staff man for long—you’ll wind 
up working for an advertising agency where 
your stuff will be paid for its true worth— 
until you get written out. Which isn’t hard 
when you have so much to turn out week 
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after week—radio is especially demanding. 
It’s a strange field. 

Knowing a lot about radio, after eleven 
years in the business ; and beginning to learn 
a little about magazines, it isn’t hard to un- 
derstand why a self respecting magazine free 
lancer looks upon the wireless in righteous 
contempt. I’ll stay in the control rooms and 
turn on microphones and watch meters for a 
few more months until I get some of the 
green stuff laid aside for swinging out as a 
free lancing fictioneer for keeps. 

That’s what I know about radio writing 
—and it isn’t sour grapes either. 


HE age old question. How to get that 
first story published? You’ve got to write 
a while first. You’ve got to write off all the 
corn and get down to bed rock. Quit 
writing stories based upon inconsequential 
little happenings out in the bushes. Quit 
writing stories that your tottering old aunt 
thinks would make a terrific piece—far bet- 
ter than anything Liberty ever published. 
Tighten up your copy; cut the bejesus out of 
it. Make your characters’ motive clear cut 
and honest and believable. Quit wanting to 
write—sit down and write. Industry is far 
more important than inspiration. You’ve got 
to be at that typewriter while the rest of them 
are out around the town chasing the opposite 
sex. You’ve got to do some writing every day. 
Like a big sponge you soak up incidents and 
the way people are and how they look and 
act. You’ve got to listen while they talk; 
you’ve got to remember what they say and 
how they say it. And you’ve got to be able 
to filter out all the extraneous words and 
boil down their conversation into words you 
can use to carry your story along. And above 
all you’ve got to buy and read the maga- 
zines you want to write for. You’ve got to 
quit sending off potatoes to markets where 
only pearls are bought—and vice versa. 
There’s not much to be said about Should 
I Come to New York. The Writer’s Year- 
book has an article that says about all there 
is to say along that line. I can only echo 
that the climate is foul and everybody has 
their hand out. But on the other hand a 
lot of stuff does go on up here. 





Points in Confession 
Writing 


By ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 


HERE are several important things to 
remember when writing confession sto- 

ries, and one of the first is that con- 
fession stories, more than any other kind, 
must sound both sincere and believable. To 
sound sincere, the writer must believe in them. 
To write with tongue in cheek will not sell 

a confession, and neither will a sale be made 
when the writer has taken a lot of facts and 
conjured a story up out of whole cloth. A 
professional writer, who has sold many other 
stories, may be able at 


“Surely you’re not leaving, Janice?” he 
asked, and came close, so that I could see 
that he was freshly shaved, and the dimple 
in his square, stern chin was still there, 


In other words, to make John come alive 
he must not only have physical attributes 
which we can hand only to John (in this one 
story), but also those readers can identify as 
sometimes being physical attributes of their 
Johns, of their boy-friends. 


Describe Each 





times to do this—a be- 


New Character 
at His Entrance 


ginning writer can 
hardly ever do it. In 
the time I have been 
looking at the scripts of 
beginners, I have never 
yet found one who is 
capable of doing it. 
Remember that a 
confession, to sound 
true, and believable, 
must have its begin- 
ning in truth. This 
does not mean that 
every fact in the story 
must be proven before 





Once in a while, if we are fortunate, 
one of our friends writes an article about 
one field of writing that is really applic- 
able to all. 

Such an article appeared in our July 
issue, “Setting the Pace”, by Arthur Gor- 
don of Good Housekeeping who told how 
to put a story into scenes. Mr. Gordon 
was writing only about the slicks but his 
article applied to all markets. 

This article, “Points in Confession 
Writing’, was written with only the con- 
fessions in mind. But like all really first 
rate pieces it applies to all fiction. 








To read the casual 
scripts of a hundred 
beginning writers is to 
feel one’s self walk- 
ing through aimless 
words that are faintly 
descriptive. Mary isa 
girl, it’s true; that is 
we sometimes find that 
on page 8 or 10 she has 
curly hair, or perhaps 
is wearing a new dress. 
Your average beginner 
fails to remember one 





a notary public. It means that we must know 
the protagonists; it means that we must be 
able to visualize them, so that the hero of our 
story has real eyes, nose, and a leg on each 
corner, and he has a certain way of strutting 
and talking, of smiling and laughing, that is 
essentially his own, and which we, as writers, 
can make his own and nobody else’s on paper. 


John came into the room, his blue eyes 
almost popping when he saw me dressed for 
the street. He puckered up his forehead and 
scratched his head, in that funny, little-boy- 
ish way he had, and hunched his big shoul- 
ders in a worried fashion. 
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stern rule every good writer follows, and that 
is, to describe each new character as he comes 
on scene! 

This means that the instant a new person 
enters the story he or she must be described, 
not in full, necessarily, but certainly with 
enough detail so that we get a fairly good 
image of the character. Somewhat like this: 


And then my Aunt Tilly came in ona 
rush of cold air, her little dark eyes darting 
us all, questioning, inquisitive, butting in as 
usual. She held out her cold hands to the 
fire and then blew on them, her tight little 
mouth pursed up meanly. 
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“Now what’s up, all of you?” she asked 
tartly. 

We don’t have to be told then that we’re 
not to like Aunt Tilly. But—and this is a very 
important point—when we as writers put 
down details like that about a character we 
have already visualized, we seem to remember 
things that a person we know (who reminds 
us of this Aunt Tilly) has done, and we put 
some of those things into this story, not only 
helping to make it sound believable, but ac- 
tually making the whole thing come alive. 

Ah, how many times editors have written 
on our poor scripts, “This one just doesn’t 
seem to come alive. It lacks sincerity and be- 
lievability !” 

A good script is a sincere one. It seems to 
come from the writer’s heart, seems to be 
written in his own life’s blood. I know that 
countless times I have sold a story to an edi- 
tor and have been told later that the plot 
wasn’t so hot, the idea not so very new. 

“But the people seemed to live, right there 
on the paper,” I’ve been told. “The story 
made one of the girls in the office cry.” 


Do Their Eyes Moisten P 


Test your confession story by letting two or 
three different sorts of people read it, and 
watch their faces. If they don’t light up with 
a grin a few times, and if their eyes don’t 
moisten a shade, your story may well be sus- 
pect. It just hasn’t got what it takes, and 
there’s no sense wasting postage (and the 
editor’s patience) on it. 

Very often a story sounds true and believ- 
able to a reader. I have always felt that a 
good story sets its own style, and that, given 
a fine story idea and a plot based on real life 
and someone’s having lived the episodes in 
the first place, the story will be good enough 
to sell. That is why amateurs who have a fine 
story to tell often sell it the first time out; 
any fairly well-educated person, anyone with 
even a grammar school education and the 
ability to write fairly readable English can 
certainly put down a simple story. If you 
can even write a fairly decent letter you 
should be able to write a readable, usable 
confession of something that has actually 
happened. 


That, of course, is the rub. Most of the 
confession stories written by amateurs never 
actually hapened. Those who write what ac- 
tually did happen, and who are able to give 
characters eyes and nose and a leg on each 
corner (as I insist on putting it!) do eventu- 
ally find a market for their story. 


Most any beginner can write like this: 


“I was a girl working in a New York 
office when I first met Bob Wayne. He 
came whirling into our office, bringing in 
a whiff of the cold winter day, and he 
seemed to brighten it, at least to me, like 
a ray of the good winter sunshine.” 


That’s good enough—and certainly that 
isn’t a masterpiece. But perhaps it’s what 
some girl, writing her own story, would see 
in her mind’s eye. And if you see a thing in 
your mind’s eye and know how to handle 
simple words, you’re capable of writing a con- 
fession story. 

Not that editors don’t want fine writing, if 
you can give it to them! But essentially the 
thing they are after is a good story, and, as 
I said, a good story somehow brings its own 
words with it. 


Each Scene Must End in Some Resolve 


NE criticism of second-rate confessions is 
that the curtain keeps going up and 
down without anything happening on the 
stage. If you will see your story as a play, as 
a movie, perhaps, you will notice that every 
time the curtain goes up, every time you be- 
gin a new scene, some conclusion must of 
necessity have been reached in the last one. 
But novices have a way of beginning a scene, 
and then, without having the curtain go down 
on that, without something having resolved, 
without some conclusion having been reached, 
they begin the next scene, and they keep on 
doing that all through the story. That gives a 
lot of unfinished, incomplete scenes ; the cur- 
tain is rising and falling constantly, to put it 
in other words, without anything happening. 


Action and Conflict Begin On Page One 


Now, it goes without saying that something 
must happen on page one, or the editor’s (and 
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the reader’s) attention is not caught. You 
want some completed action on page one, or 
at least enough of an action so that we know 
something is going to be completed. 

Although it is good to begin a confession 
with some bit of moralizing, or some conclu- 
sion, philosophic or otherwise, that you as 
writer have come to, I think one of the best 
beginnings is an Action beginning, where the 
characters, right at the start, begin to do 
things. That is a safe way, and does away 
with pages and pages of just “thinking to 
yourself,” a fatal thing to do and one that is 
bound to bring a rejection. 

Begin with people you can visualize doing 
things : 


og 
So 


“Why can’t you get up and act like your 

age?” my husband of a month said to me, 
that morning I first realized he didn’t care 
for me any more. 

I couldn’t believe my ears, and I stared 
at Ted Holloway and began to cry. 

“You used to wake me with a kiss,” I 
sobbed, and turned to my pillow and began 
to cry like a baby. 

That’s enough to make us realize that we 
have a cute little nitwit on our hands, per- 
haps; one that is going to do a lot of silly 
things before she gets through, because cer- 
tainly no wise, sensible girl is going to take 
Ted’s remark that way. As a matter of fact, 
we can be pretty sure friend wife is neither 
wise nor sensible, or Ted wouldn’t talk to her 
like that in the first place. 


Write About People You Fully and 


Clearly Visualize 


Three-quarters of the characters in the con- 
fession stories I have seen have no legs, arms, 
eyes or clothing. They are names on the 
paper—sometimes not even that, as some of 
the beginners refer to them as Mr. Jones. 
Now there may be some picture called to 
your mind by the words Mr. Jones, but they 
don’t bring pictures to me. 

But if the writer will say: 

Down the path I collided with Ellsworth 
Jones, the stout, fussy man who ran the 
newsstand on the corner. He wore a beret, 
of all things ; he always dressed with metic- 
ulous care, and this day he was dressed in 


WRITER’S 


DIcEST 


a summer seersucker suit that looked ridicy. 
lous with the beret. 


Do you know what a person I visualized 
when I wrote that choice bit? An actual man 
who runs an actual newsstand around the 
corner. He wears berets all the time; he 
wears seersucker suits; he’s rather exquisite 
about his clothes, and he speaks beautiful 
English and likes to argue about world prob. 
lems every time you spend two cents on a 
paper. 

If you will, each time you introduce any 
kind of new character, make sure you are 
basing your description on one of the Joneses 
you know, your stories will begin to come 
alive, and begin to take on that feeling of 
reality. Before I write about a character I 
see him clearly in my mind. 


FTEN a writer will say, “Jane came into 
the house.” 


But instead, why don’t they 
have us see the house, have us see the curtain 
blowing in the breeze, have us see Jane sitting 
at her old mahogany desk she’s had since she 
was ten, that she got for selling Larkin’s soap; 
certainly it will make Jane seem more real to 
us if she’s at something as real as a desk. 


People Are Different; Characters Too! 


On a real stage a character comes in and 
oes something; he goes to the fireplace and 
holds out his cold hands; he sits down on the 
wing chair and looks terrified ; he struts down 
the walk, his head held high; he comes in, as 
the man did the other night in The Land Is 
Bright, and examines a statue on the table. 
Then the other characters come in and merely 
examine the same statue, and nobody says a 
word for a while, but the audience howls, for 
each character examines the statue differently. 


d 


That is what you must do also—have each 
character “examine the statue” differently. 
For no two human beings react in exactly the 
same way to anything. Make all your fiction 
human beings different from each other. 


Don’t Be a Slave to One Story 


Another important point about your writ- 
ing is that you must not be stubborn about 
any one story. If you see that it comes back 
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time after time, try putting it away for a little 
time and working on other plots and other 
sories, and then go back to it with a cold and 
critical eye. That, too, may surprise you; for 
often a writer gets set and stubborn about one 
plot, and it seems to kill his ability to write 
other plots. 

I know one writer who has sent me the 
same story to criticize for over three years. 
I believe he has spent nearly twenty dollars 
on just that one story! I told him, two years 
ago, that I refused to take his money, that 
I refused to look at the story again. But along 
would come the story under a new title, with 
a letter asking that I go over it carefully just 
this one more time. And I would weakly do 
so; I would tell myself that I was perhaps 
helping the man, but I would worry and 
wonder if I were not doing it merely to earn 
the man’s check. 

Recently I told this man that I would not 
take his money for any more of his work, be- 
cause he wasn’t a writer, he was only a stub- 
born person working on a single idea—and a 
real writer had hundreds of ideas that kept 
spilling all over the place all the time. Then 
he wrote me that, because he had actually 
written and sold things earlier in his youth, 
I must allow him to consult me about his 
work. 

I told him to stop writing at all for a while ; 
to put down any ideas that came to him in a 
sort of day book or diary ; and meanwhile to 
do lots of real living; to go to visit friends, 
join a club, go to church or any place where 
he’d meet people and get new friends—in 
short, the man needed to do some living, in- 
stead of living in an ivory tower and trying 
to write stories that neither he nor anyone 
ele had ever lived. 

The man proved his stories had never been 
lived by writing about a girl who had had a 
baby (he was supposed to be the girl, you 
se); he didn’t know that it takes nine 
months to get through with having a baby; 
he didn’t know that a girl feels one way about 
it; he didn’t even know how a nice young 
daddy would feel and act about it, never hav- 
ing been a nice young daddy himself and 
known that nice, human emotion. 

Now, wouldn’t you think that a man would 
have sense enough to abandon that first story 
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after all that, after his paying out so much 
money, after his being scolded like a school- 
boy, after his being pushed hard in the right 
direction? But no—yesterday I received a 
script from him that I opened with almost 
trembling fingers, for I hoped so that it would 
be a new, fresh story he just had to write after 
all I’d told him. 

And darned if it wasn’t the same old girl 
story, about the same old baby he never had! 

Beginning writers do make mistakes—we 
all do—but those who stubbornly continue to 
make the same mistakes all the time prove 
they never learn anything, and people who 
never learn anything cannot grow and will 
never go places. 


Get Out of the Tower, Esmerelda 


A writer has to grow; a confession writer 
has to get out among people and see life and 
have experiences, and by that I don’t mean he 
has to pick up girls or she has to allow men 
to make love to her. But I do mean a con- 
fession writer has to see enough of life to 
know how to depict normal, human emotions; 
a writer has to see people in tears, has often 
to cry herself, in order to show how a girl 
looks and acts when she cries. 

Another thing, your characters in your sto- 
ries will inevitably depict you and your inner- 
most thoughts, no matter how hard you may 
try to disguise them. Your viewpoint will 
poke out through all the trimmings ; your per- 
sonal views on life in general; your views on 
morality or the lack of morals; your ideas 
about sex and love and whether you like chil- 
dren and people and dogs and cats. What 
you are, how little you are, will shriek so from 
your pages. 

And so, in order to have much to say, you 
must do much living. It is hard to write and 
write and write unless you live and live and 
live. Try, for a while, not to write at all, 
but to go about among the people you know 
and absorb impressions. Refrain from writing 
as long as you possibly can, and just live, ab- 
sorbing ideas, letting people act out stories 
in your mind’s eye. And then, when one 
begins to demand, imperiously, that it and it 
alone be written down, write that story. And 
I venture to say, if you’ve paid any attention 
at all to what is written in the Dicesrt, that 
one will be salable. 








Censorship 


From the Office of Censorship, Washington, D. C. 


T IS essential that certain basic facts be 
understood from the beginning. 

The first of these facts is that the out- 
come of the war is a matter of vital personal 
to the of American 
The second is that the security of 


concern future 
citizen. 
our armed forces and even of our homes and 
our liberties will be weakened in greater or 


every 


less degree by every disclosure of information 
which will help the enemy. 

If every member of every news staff and 
contributing writer will keep these two facts 
constantly in mind, and then will follow the 
dictates of common sense, he will be able to 
answer for himself many of the questions 
which might otherwise trouble him. A max- 
imum of accomplishment will be attained if 
editors will ask themselves with respect to 
any given detail, “Is this information I would 
like to have if I were the enemy?” and then 
act accordingly. 

The result of such a process will hardly 
represent “business as usual” on the news 
desks of the country. On the contrary, it 
will mean some sacrifice of the journalistic 
enterprise of ordinary times. But it will not 
mean a news or editorial blackout. It is the 
hope and expectation of the Office of Censor- 
ship that the columns of American publica- 
tions will remain the freest in the world, and 
will tell the story of our national successes 
and shortcomings accurately and in much 
detail. 

Here is a summary covering specified 
problems. 

All of the requests in this summary are 
modified by a proviso that the information 
listed may properly be published when 
authorized by appropriate authority. News 
on all of these subjects will become available 
from government sources ; but in war, timeli- 
ness is an important factor, and the govern- 
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ment unquestionably is in the best position 
to decide when disclosure is timely. 

The specific information which newspapers 
and magazines are asked not to publish 
except when information is made 
available officially by appropriate authority 
falls into the following classes: 


such 


TROOPS 


The general character and movements of 
United States army units, within or without 
the continental limits of the United States— 
their location ; identity or exact composition; 
equipment or strength; their destination, 
routes and schedules ; their assembly for em- 
barkation, prospective embarkation, or actual 
embarkation. Any such information regard- 
ing the troops of friendly nations on Amer- 
ican soil. 

The request as regards location and gen- 
eral character does not apply to troops in 
training camps in continental United States, 
nor to units assigned to domestic police duty. 


SHIPS 


The location, movements and identity of 
naval and merchant vessels of the United 
States in any waters, and of other nations 
opposing the Axis powers, in American 
waters ; the port and time of arrival or pros- 
pective arrival of any such vessels, or the 
port from which they leave; the nature of 
cargoes of such vessels ; the location of enemy 
naval or merchant vessels in or near Amer- 
ican waters; the assembly, departure or ar- 
rival of transports or convoys; the existence 
of mine fields or other harbor defense ; secret 
orders or other secret instructions regarding 
lights, buoys and other guides to navigators; 
the number, size, character and location of 
ships in construction, or advance informa- 
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tion as to the date of launchings or commis- 
sionings ; the physical set-up or technical de- 
tails of shipyards. 


PLANES 


The disposition, movements, and strength 
of army or navy air units. 


FORTIFICATIONS 
The location of forts and other fortifica- 
tions; the location of coast defense emplace- 
ments, or anti-aircraft guns; their nature 
and number; location of bomb shelters; 
location of camouflaged objects. 


PRODUCTION 

Specific information about war contracts, 
such as the exact type of production, pro- 
duction schedules, dates of delivery, or prog- 
ress of production; estimated supplies of 
strategic and critical materials available ; or 
nation-wide “round-ups” of locally published 
procurement data except when such com- 
posite information is officially approved for 
publication. 

Specific information about the location 
of, or other information about, sites and fac- 
tories already in existence, which would aid 
saboteurs in gaining access to them; infor- 
mation other than that readily gained 
through observation by the general public, 
disclosing the location of sites and factories 
yet to be established, or the nature of their 
production. 

Any information about new or secret mili- 
tary designs, or new factory designs for war 
production. 


WEATHER 


Weather forecasts, other than officially 
issued by the Weather Bureau, to lie within 
aradius of 150 miles from the point of pub- 
lication. 

Consolidated temperature tables covering 
more than 20 stations, in any one publica- 
tion, 

Special forecasts issued by the Weather 
Bureau warning of unusual conditions, or 
news stories warning the public of dangerous 
roads or streets, within 150 miles of the point 
of publication, are all acceptable for publi- 
cation. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS AND MAPS 


Photographs conveying the information 
specified in the above summary, unless ofh- 
cially approved for publication. 

Detailed maps or photographs disclosing 
location of munition dumps, or other re- 
stricted Army or Navy areas. 

This has no reference to maps showing 
the general theater of war, or large-scale 
zones of action, movements of contending 
forces on a large scale, or maps showing the 
general ebb and flow of battle lines. 

Special care should be exercised in the 
publication of aerial photos presumably of 
non-military significance, which might re- 
veal military or other information helpful to 
the enemy; also care should be exercised in 
publishing casualty photos so as not to reveal 
unit identifications through collar ornaments, 
etc. Special attention is directed to the sec- 
tion of this summary covering information 
about damage to military objectives. 


GENERAL 
CasuaLty Lists 


There is no objection to publication of 
information about casualties from a news- 
paper’s local field, obtained from nearest of 
kin, but it is requested that in such cases, 
specific military and naval units, and exact 
locations, be not mentioned. 

Information disclosing the new location 
of national archives, art treasures, and so on, 
which have been moved for safe-keeping. 

Information about damage to military 
and naval objectives, including docks, rail- 
roads, or commercial airports, resulting from 
enemy action. 

The spread of rumors in such a way that 
they will be accepted as facts will render aid 
and comfort to the enemy. It is suggested 
that enemy claims of ship sinkings, or of 
other damage to our forces, be weighed care- 
fully and the source clearly identified, if 
published. 

Information about the transportation of 
munitions or other war materials, including 
oil tank cars and trains. 

Information about the movements of the 
President of the United States, or of official 
military or diplomatic missions of the United 

(Continued on page 48) 








Ixnay Icksipay 


By FRANK GRUBER 


Dear Folksies: 

—and all the other pixies at Dicest office 
that change my copy around, sign letters that 
I never write, and generally make me out to 
be a script tease artist mugging a mirror. 
Listen, you fine lugs, all is not hay that’s left 
in the field, and from where I sit, the damn 
locusts are all over the place.... 


T IS nine-thirty, and the office looks 
bleak. There is a dog-eared, 45-page 
manuscript of what is supposed to be a 

confession booklength lying on the desk. This 
gem has taken up three weeks, has given me 
ten gray hairs, has no dialogue and no seduc- 
tion and I might just as well tear it up. I tear 
it up. 

Then I sit down, relieved that I won’t re- 
write that baby. Why can’t I write. What’s 
the matter with me? Wednesday ... might 
as well go out for the new SEP. I lock the 
office and go down. How cheerful 42nd 
Street looks. Lois De Fee, on the billboard of 
the Burlesque, looks so carefree in her veil. 
Nice shape, too, even if she is 6’ 4”. I am too 
fat. “Hold Back the Dawn” is playing at the 
Paramount. Smart gal, Ketti Frings. She 
seems to have made it overnight. Oh, what’s 
the matter with me? 

Last time that editor turned down a book- 
length, she said I was trying to write slick- 
paper stuff. Back in your hole, son. She said 
it was there in the bantering dialogue, in the 
smooth descriptions, in the heroine’s slant on 
life. So she rejected it! Maybe I ought to try 
a one-shot for Cosmo. Yeah—how about the 
one for McCall’s that took off ten pounds 
and nearly a hundred dollars in expenses in 
Washington—and got rejected in 48 hours. 
Stick to what you really know. But I don’t 
know it or I’d be selling. .. . Well, I am sell- 
ing. Eight hundred dollars in a month isn’t 
exactly starving. ... But I am starving. I am 
in the hole to my agent, the darling nut. Why 
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does he do it? He believes in me. He’s crazy. 

Now look—don’t you dare go into the 
Paramount! Come on, you great big wonder. 
ful flop, back to the office! 

It would be better to be a burlesk chorine, 
Blue stuff on your eyes and sixty a week and 
a union card. Oh, hell, the office waits, 

So back in the office, and that typewriter. 
Put in a sheet of yellow paper. Come on, 
begin all over. Oh, the SEP. Read it. Haw, 
a plot you used once yourself and sold for 
thirty-five dollars to a syndicate. Yes, but this 
is better done. You know it is. This guy had 
the sense to explore all the angles of the situa- 
tion, and turn it bottoms up. 

Well. 

I could kill these headliners. Why don’t 
they die and give someone else a chance? 
Here’s a swell serial. Why didn’t I think of 
that? I really could write a SEP serial. Sure 
I could. Let me see, take a girl who’s ina 
jam. Get her in the worst Gawdawful jam, 
from which there is positively no solution. 
So have her.. 

Look, put that SEP away; Fridays you 
don’t work because it’s Collier’s, and around 
the first of the month it’s all those monthlies, 
from Gd Hskping to Cosmo. What a dope! 

So come on. Here is a nice innocent gal, 
just trying to get along in this confession. 
She’s a waitress. That’s always good. Alright, 
in a fine luxurious hotel where you can work 
up a marvelous case of wanting. Make it 
Florida. This will come out in Jan, huh? 

Why didn’t I have sense enough to stick 
to the dictaphone? I could have stayed in 
the telephone company. I’d have been chief 
operator by now. Well, get going. But, I 
have a headache. I’m hungry. I wish I were 
dead. What a hell of a way to make a living. 

Look at the smart ones. Look at Faith 
Baldwin ; that woman must write them in her 
sleep. Look at Clarence B. Kelland. I hate 
them all. And Fannie Hurst has got to start 
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all over after being asleep for four years. I 
wish I could kill them. 

All right. Lunch. Who’ll I eat with? Only 
a forty-cent lunch today. You know you get 
sleepy in the afternoon if you eat too much. 

What about lunch, Mary? What about 
Junch, Tom? What about lunch, Ethel? 

Isn’t this silly. If I had a good idea and 
was really going to town, I wouldn’t know it 
was lunchtime. 

What I ought to do is go to the library. 
Millions of books. I could look up some kind 
of a background and think up a plot to fit it. 
I used to do that. Plot. Hah. When did you 
ever think of a plot? 

Look at that typewriter, just sitting there. 
The root of my trouble. If I’d never seen a 
typewriter. ... 

I know. I'll throw it out the window. 
Twelve stories to Forty-second Street. Maybe 
ili hit a cop. All right, here we go. Now, 
wait, I paid a hundred bucks for this type- 
writer. I should have bought a camera. A 
fur coat. Gone on a bender. 

It’s awful, to feel like this. Why can’t 
I write? Maybe I ought to enlist. 

I promised her this epic by Monday. What 
epic? You tore it up, you bohunk. Listen, if 
you’d just sit down. That’s the first step. 

I’ve got a lunch date. 

Remember only forty cents. 

What a way to make a living! Lunch. 

My lunch date comes in, in a silver fox 
jacket. Maybe it is smarter to be an editor. 
She says, “What you need is a love affair.” 
And I say, “I’d rather shoot ’°em”. Anyway 
I didn’t need love affairs before. And we 
talk of a smeller I’ll write for her, in 20,000 
words. And she says, “It sounds wonderful. 
I's amazing how you can think them up.” 
She looks at me narrowly, “Or did you have 
this notion already to spring?” 

And I think, “What I’d like to do to you,” 
and I feel better. 


Practical Thesis 


For years, liberal arts students have been 
taking their master’s degree in subjects akin 
to “The Use of the Comma by Keats’. One 
of our readers in California, in an inspired 
moment, took her thesis in the very obvious 
but entirely neglected subject of: “Books 
Which Ought To Be Written”. 

To make here thesis practical, Charlotta 
Hoskins limited her subject to the books 
which “ought to be written” for third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade readers in Cali- 
fornia public schools. 

By tirelessly corresponding with librarians 
and teachers in California, Miss Hoskins 
found that reading matter for children in 
the second to sixth grades was most deficient. 
She arranged a total of 250 subjects for 
children’s books of those ages, and then went 
back to the teachers and librarians askeg 
them to check which one of these 250 sub- 
jects needed covering. 

These questionnaires.were sent out in co- 
operation with all the leading juvenile book 
publishers. 


The result shows which ones of 250 sub- 
jects, for second to sixth grade readers, are 
most popular, and need treating. A copy of 
the results of her thesis is available by send- 
ing 10 cents in coin or stamps to Lawrence 
E. Nelson, chairman, Department of Eng- 
lish, University of Redlands, Redlands, Cali- 


fornia. This covers mailing costs. 


We congratulate Charlotta Hoskins. Her 
thesis points the way to other research work- 
ers to determine the kind of fiction, texts, 
and non-fiction required by specific markets. 
Miss Hoskins’ thesis in itself is not perfect, 
but it is the beginning of practical sense in 
getting some useful results for free lance 
writers out of the thousands of theses writ- 
ten annually on general literary subjects. 








TITLE BITES MUSICIAN 


By BLANCHE BLOCH 


‘NOR almost as long as I can remember 


I have wanted to be a writer. Just 

why it took me so many years to do 
something about it—in other words, to start 
writing—I cannot say. At any rate, it was 
not until a few months ago that I actually 
sat down and wrote my first book. 

Having written so little, I stand in awe 
of the successful professional who, schooled 
in his craft and sure of his public, turns out 
a novel a year or a beautifully done short 
story every month or six weeks. I still feel 
as if I were masquerading when I allow 
people to talk to me as if I were an author. 

“One book doesn’t make you a writer,” I 
protested recently to Mr. Percival Wilde, 
who has to his credit half a dozen novels 
and more than a hundred one-act plays. 
But Mr. Wilde did not agree. 
he replied. “You might as well say that one 
child doesn’t make you a mother.” 

Nevertheless, if I were asked to introduce 
myself to an audience I should call myself, 
not a writer, but a pianist. And the audience, 
if it were a musical one, would, on hearing 
my name, say, “Oh, yes—the wife of the 
conductor.” 

We spend about half of each year now in 
Winter Park, Florida, home of the Central 
Florida Symphony Orchestra, which my 


**Nonsense,” 


husband has directed for the past five seasons. 
Before that, we concertized together, and it 
was while filling concert engagements in 
that I first met 


various parts of the country 
the kind of people who keep 
music going in the smaller 
American cities and became 
acquainted with the back- 
ground I have used in my 
book. 

We took a sabbatical year 
on our farm near Hillsdale, 
New York, before coming 
to Florida, and I taught 
music to some of the coun- 





try children and organized a music depart. 
ment in the local Central School. All of 
which was fun and highly instructive, besides 
providing me with copy. 

I have jotted down, over the course of 
the years, and against the day when I should 
“have time” to write, various suggestions for 
story ideas. Some of them are merely bits of 
gossip in which I thought I detected the 
germ of a possible plot—like the reported 
comment of the elderly widow of a Methodist 
minister on learning that her middle-aged 
daughter had deserted husband and children 
to run away with an actor: “Well, I’m glad 
she'll have some romance in her life. | 
never did.” The old lady was then nearing 
eighty. 

I thought there were possibilities too in the 
wistful observation of the youngster on his 
way back to prep school after vacation. “You 
mean—” he said to my two children. “You 
mean you live home all year! Gee!” 

Most of my notations, however, were in 
the form of titles, Once a title pops into my 
head I always, sooner or later, think of a 
story to go with it. In the case of my book, 
also, it was the title which first occurred to 
me, “The Bach Festival Murder.” I found 
it an extremely intriguing title, but it was 
a long while before I provided it with a cast 
of characters and a plot. It nagged at me 
all through a busy winter, at first inter- 
mittently and then almost constantly de- 
manding my attention. I wrote a number of 
disconnected scenes and dia- 
logues which seemed to be 
there waiting to be set down, 
and when I had done that 
I was stuck. I had not, as 
yet, decided who was to be 
murdered, nor how, nor by 
whom. I had written of the 
rival patronesses of music 
and the methods they used 
to promote their own par- 
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ticular projects, and of the unhappy mutual 
frend who tried flutteringly to keep 
peace between them. I had done what I 
thought was an amusing scene, in which the 
wife of the new symphony conductor gets her 
reluctant spouse to a tea party, and another 
in which the visiting composer tells the choir- 
master of St. Johns what he thinks of the 
sponsor of the Bach Festival. There was a 
description of the Festival itself, and the 
reactions of the audience, and an encounter 
between a local heiress and the young man 
I hoped she would fall in love with. There 
were complications aplenty, but no plausible 
motive for murder. 

I tried several plots and began pushing 
my characters about to make them fit in, but 
I had no luck. I wanted to write a story that 
might really have happened, a story about 
this particular group of people, but con- 
cocting more or less plausible and ingenious 
crime puzzles did not seem to be the way to 
go about it. Let them alone, I told myself 
at last. Let them alone and watch them. 
Something will happen and you can write it 
down. And that is what I did. 

The characters produced the plot them- 
selves. Those who had no part in it, who 
might have confused the issue simply by 
being around and taking up room, I dis- 
missed from the scene . . . the henpecked 
cellist whose wife was constantly pestering 
him to give up music and go into the insur- 
ance business; the third trombonist, who 
always had a hot tip on the races; the 
Conservatory student who cherished a ro- 
mantic passion for the unsuspecting concert- 
master. 


DIDN’T, for instance, know what a doctor 

does when a patient dies of an apparent 
heart attack at two a.m. Would he notify 
the undertaker or the coroner or both? And 
would he wake them up in the middle of the 
night or wait unti] next morning? 

My friends were sharply divided in their 
opinions and very positive in expressing 
opposite points of view. The only one who 
wasn’t sure was a corporation lawyer, who 
said he would have to look it up. 

In the end I drove over to Great Barring- 
ton, Massachusetts, and accosted a serious 
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young policeman who was standing on the 
corner of Main Street, just outside the bank. 
He was very much interested and wanted to 
know all the details, and after I had supplied 
them he told me exactly what a Great 
Barrington doctor would do and what the 
Great Barrington police would do after that. 
They didn’t, however, have coroners in 
Massachusetts, it appeared, and he advised 
me, therefore, to stick to a Medical Examiner. 
But I insisted that I wanted a coroner, so he 
left his beat long enough to take me to 
Headquarters and introduce me to the Chief, 
who kindly undertook my further education. 
Later I stopped at Cassidy’s drugstore and 
had a conversation with the pharmacist, who 
told me a number of things I should never 
have thought of without his assintance, and 
then, just to make sure, I called on Dr. 
Bowerhan, our own local physician and asked 
how he went to work on a heart attack. 
Later still, in New York, when I was 
wondering whether it would be too unethical 
just to pass over one small item that would 
surely escape the notice of all but profes- 
sionals in the field, Dr. Edward Jacobs, an 
ardent detective story fan, got one of the 
laboratory staff at the Morgue on the tele- 
phone and explained my problem, after 
which that gentleman, whom I have never 
met and whose name I do not know, not 
only gave me at length and in detail all the 
technical information I needed, but recalled 
for my benefit a couple of actual cases in 
which this same problem had figured. 


I left the solution of my murder to the 
local police. I am not very clever myself 
and, possibly because they are far too clever 
for me, I find that I don’t much believe in 
most of the super-sleuths of fiction. As 
objet d’art some few of them are swell, but 
those few it is quite beyond my powers to 
touch. If, by any lucky chance, one of their 
peers should ever choose to settle down in 
my brain, I will be happy to welcome him. 
In the meantime, I am very fond of my own 
Inspector Wilkins. 

The only real life murderer I ever met 
was an extraordinarily handsome young man 
with great charm. I met him when my 
husband and I gave a concert in Sing Sing 
Prison, and he put me at ease in my 
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unwonted surroundings by his own ease of 
manner and his air of playing host to an 
honored guest. I thought at the time that 
he was one of the prison officials and 
wondered vaguely why he should want to 
stay there. It gave me quite a turn later on 
when they told us he had killed his fianceé 
and was in for life. 


There were other murderers there, of 
course, and among the apparently normal, 
ordinary faces in the audience there were 
many cruel ones, crafty, brutal, degraded. 
Others, too, with a kind of nightmare qual- 
ity. They belonged, I still think, in an 
asylum. But my own particular murderer was 
gay and casual and well bred, with no aura 
of evil, and I remembered him when I wrote 
about the murder in my story, though I did 
not use him as a model. I remembered, too, 
that he had killed a girl and I wondered 
what she had been like. So many victims of 
fictional crimes are people who never would 
be missed. Not all, of course, but many 
more, I think, than is the case in real life. 
It required a good deal of resolution on my 
part to stand by and allow some of my 
characters to be brought to an untimely end, 
but I thought it would have happened that 
way. 

I was encouraged in my ambition to write 
a story that might really have happened by 
a little piece that caught my eye one morn- 
ing in the “Topics of the Times” column of 
the New York Times. I wish now that I 
had clipped it so that I might quote it 
exactly. It was an expression of annoyance 
and impatience on the part of the columnist, 
Mr. Simeon Strunsky, with the general run 
of Whodunnit fiction. Mr. Strunsky deplored 
the fact that mystery stories were merely 
guessing contests between the writer and the 
reader. He yearned—if I remember correctly 
—for a mystery novel in which the last 
chapter was something more than a summa- 
tion of the cane, as it were, with the infallible 
detective going over the list of clues usually 
overlooked or misinterpreted by the usually 
stupid and antagonistic police. He even 
wanted a mystery novel to hold the interest 
of the reader after the solution of the crime 
had been announced. 

I showed the paragraph to my husband. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


“That’s the kind of story I want to write” 

My friends were enthusiastic about the 
book when it was finally finished, but my 
agent, Virginia Rice, didn’t think it would 
sell. There was not enough suspense, she 
said. I had cast too much suspicion on one 
character, and according to the rules of the 
game, the chief suspect is automatically out, 
Said Miss Rice: “It’s a delightful book, but 
I thought you told me it was a mystery.” In 
vain I quoted Mr. Strunsky and pointed to 
my last chapter. She said some nice things 
about charm and original background, but 
these, she said, would never sell a mystery 
novel. If I wanted to depend upon charm, 
etc., I had better cut out the murders. But 
then what about my beloved title? 

I was deeply injured. I passed her verdict 
on to my friends and returned to her again 
with their comments. So-and-so, a widely 
known poet, had found it enchanting. He 
suggested some changes in the beginning, 
but didn’t think the body of the book need 
be touched. Mrs. X, a well-known patroness 
of budding authors, thought I might improve 
the end, but found the beginning perfect. 
Three other people told me not to change a 
word. 

That was fine, said my agent, but none of 
them were in the publishing business. She 
would try it out and she hoped she might 
be wrong, but she was afraid she was right. 

She was right. 


Harper’s were interested, but they wanted 
a revision and until they saw the revision 
they were unwilling to commit themselves. 

What comes next is something I can never 
understand. 

I am not inclined to be easy on myself. 
My standards are high and I always imagine 
I can read my own work as objectively as 
that of any stranger. I had read my book 
through and quite honestly liked it. I thought 
it was good and I was literally at a loss to 
understand Miss Rice’s criticisms. 

I took the script home and re-read it—I 
had not looked at it since typing the final 
page—and at once I saw a dozen ways in 
which it could be improved. Why I had 
been unable to see all this before; how, 
indeed, I had been able to overlook it, I 
cannot say. The answer, probably, is that it 
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js impossible to achieve a really objective 
attitude toward a newly finished piece of 
work. 

What the book needed was perfectly plain 
to me now, however. Two of my characters 
whom I had instinctively protected because 
I was fond of them must be allowed to get 
themselves into trouble—as much trouble as 
possible. A third could be induced to be a 
little less frank and open. Three or four 
potentially good scenes had been disposed of 
in as many sentences. They could be written 
out and two minor characters could be given 
much more prominence. The job neemed so 
simple and easy that I thought I could surely 
polish it off in two weeks. It took eight, and 
I really stuck at it pretty steadily, although 
my working habits are, I regret to say, highly 
irregular. 

I suppose in time I will learn to think at 
adesk. I hope the day may soon arrive when 
the feel of the typewriter keys will set up the 
same sort of automatic reaction in my fingers 
that the feel of a piano keyboard does now. 
Unfortunately, that is not yet the case and I 
am still unable to tap, at will, the inner 
source that is responsible for my paragraphs. 

During every day of those eight weeks 
the moment arrived when I went out of 
doors and began grubbing about in the 
perennial border to wait for a word or a 
phrase to come to me. When it came I 
went back to my desk and began writing 
again—really writing, with a pencil. When I 
thought I had what I wanted I transcribed 
iton the typewriter. If it was impossible to 
get what I wanted I skipped to another 
scene of dialogue, confident that after sleep- 
ing on it, my obliging subconscious would 
present me with something I could use next 
morning. 

I cannot well imagine a more unmethodical 
system, and I recommend it to no one. It 
worked for me this once, but I sincerely hope 
that I may soon be on sufficiently intimate 
terms with the writing part of me to devise 
a better one in the near future. 

I am scribbling this now on the deck of 
a Clyde Line steamer, and as I scribble I tell 
myself that I am a writer and that I must 
continue to write. But probably upon reach- 
ing our destination, I will, as in other years, 











Your 
_ Manuscript 


|deserves a literary agent. You've cre- 
|ated it—now your literary agent must 
|merchandise it, find its proper market 
|and sell it for you. But— 


WHICH LITERARY AGENT? 


You'll have to answer that one! Are 
| you attracted by the loudest shout, the 
biggest claims, the rosiest promise? Do 
you prefer the quiet voice? 


IT’S YOUR CAREER THAT'S 
AT STAKE 


I can only profit from it as I help you 
| succeed. I know I am qualified and 
|equipped to do that. There's still no 
|substitute for experience—is there? 


| 
| 
| IF YOU ARE TALENTED 


\I do my selling, personally, in New 
| York—the heart of the literary mar- 
lket. I have proper representation in 
| Hollywood. 


| 
| IF YOU LACK FINESSE 


| You'll find my criticism sincerely help- 
| ful and honestly constructive. Selfishly, 
'I must make your work salable. My 
job is selling it. And now— 





| 
|THE DECISION IS UP TO YOU 


FEES 


$1 to 1,000 words $7 from 15,000 to 25,000 words 
| $2 from 1,000 to 3,000 words $10 from 25,000 te 50,000 words 
| $3 from 3,000 to 6,000 words $15 from 50,000 to 85,000 words 
$4 from 6,000 te 10,000 words $20 from 85,000 up 
$5 from 10,000 te 15,000 words 


Fees based on individual mss., and must be 
enclosed with submission, together with return 
postage and a self-addressed envelope. 10% 
commission on sales. If you have sold $1,000 
po of magazine fiction or articles in the 
past year, | will work with you on straight 
10% commission. 


GENE BOLLES 
535 5th Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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Att rae _ 


With LIBERTY MAGAZINE 
Announces its 8th| = 


SHORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST! : 
$2,500 |: 


Joh 


For Stories of 1,500 Words 


GAIN WRITER’S DIGEST offers its readers an opportunity to compete on an 
A equal basis with other subscribers for a total of 200 prizes. Every script you 


enter in this contest will be carefully read by each of the two judges. Read 
the rules, and enter your story now. ; 


In addition to offering $2500 in prizes WRITER’S DIGEST will, as usual, submit 8. 
the winning scripts to Fulton Oursler, Editor-in-Chief of Liberty Magazine. Mr. 
Oursler will then read these scripts for possible purchase and publication in 


Liberty. The money paid by Liberty for the scripts it buys goes direct and in on 
full to the respective winning authors. ¢ 
Liberty pays $100 up for any stories it buys from WRITER’S DIGEST contest winners. ™ 


Other editors watch the winners of this contest, because the previous Digest contests have 
uncovered real talent. Editorial talent scouts are alive to the fine work WRITER’S 
DIGEST does in bringing forward talented unknown writers through these contests. 
The contest is open to everyone, and there are no tabus of any kind. 


Enter your best short-short story, or sit down and write one—now. You com- 
pete with writers who are in the same position of ability as yourself, and your 
chances of winning one of the prizes are as good as you are. Keep under the 
length limit, 1500 words, and good luck to you from the Digest staff.—R. K. A rr 
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ere are THE, PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE 


$250.00 In Cash 


This is equivalent, approximately, to 
2 cents a word. No magazine we 
know pays higher rates. 


2nd PRIZE 


$100.00 cass 


3rd to 14th Prize 


One rebuilt L. C. Smith standard large 

writer, serial number 1,150,000, 
orginally ‘retailing at $105, with TWO 
YEAR guarantee to render first class 


service. Free replacement or repair ot 
any defective parts in that period! 
(Note: In previous years we offered 


new portables, but this year, because of 
dificulty of delivery, we spent a few 
dollars more on each machine and se- 
cured a rebuilt large model tor umme- 
diate delivery.) This is a fine, sturdy 
first-class typewriter. 


15th to 19th Prize 


One complete new 25 volume set of 
“The University Library.”’ The av- 
erage volume consists of 320 pages. 
Over 8,000 pages in all. Edited by Dr. 
John Huston Finley, editor of the New 
York Times. Contains the best works 
of 442 authors. A _ daily 20-minute 
reading guide included with each set. 
This Library contains the choicest and 
most magnificent achievements in Lit- 
erature. 





— your best short-short stories in the big annual $2,500 prize contest. 


20th to 25th Prize 


All the manuscript paper, envelopes, 
carbon paper, and second sheets, that 
you, as an author, require during a 
period of one year. We will also supply 
as you require it, all the postage nec- 
essary to mail up to one 5,000-word 
story a week, for 52 weeks, including 
both outgoing and return postage. Since 
most authors mail less than one 5, 

word story a week, this prize actually 
amounts to all the paper and postage 
an author normally requires in one 
year. We will also pay express charges 
(going and coming) on three novel sub- 


missions. 
26th Prize 


Three cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


27th to 29th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th to 50th Prize 


One copy of ‘‘Plotto’’, the masterbook 
of all plots. ‘‘Plotto’’ is recommended 
and endorsed by editors and writers 
throughout the world as a great story 
stimulant. It is an endless, inspiring 
source of all plots. Written by William 
Wallace Cook, who turned out a nov- 
elette a week for Street and Smith for 
years. This book took 5 years of pains- 
taking work to produce and it is a 
work of genius. Sells for $25.00. The 
cash equivalent to any of the winners 
who have purchased ““PLOTTO” from 
the DIGE 1. 





51st to 55th Prize 


An open door to our cultural heritage. 
This includes first rate editions, in large 
clear type of those books which give 
either originally, or in summary, the 
basic ideas which have made men’s 
minds work, and progress evolve. ‘“‘The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire’; “The Golden Bough” ; “The 
Mind In the Making’; ‘“‘From Gal- 
lileo to the Cosmic Ray’’; “‘The Com- 
plete Works of Plato’; ‘‘The Outline 
of History’; and The Bible, as de- 
signed to be read as living literature. 


56th to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


61st to 70th Prize 
The two-volume Practical Standard 
Dictionary; 11 inches high; inches 
wide; 2 inches thick; 2,500 illustrations; 
140,000 vocabulary terms. Fu 
Wagnalls. Retail $12. 


71st to 80th Prize 
Surprise Packet. A writer’s kit, includ- 
ing, naturally, paper, stamps, books 
“and things.” 

8Ist to 100th Prize 
One copy of “‘The Writer’s Market,” 
(new revised edition) or of any writer’s 
text that we sell for $5 or less. 


100th to 200th Prize 


A certificate of Merit recording the 
place you won in the Contest plus 250 
sheets of good bond paper. 


As in past years, a member of 


the editorial staff of LIBERTY MAGAZINE will come to our office to help select the best scripts. e 
winning authors are then awarded $2,500 in prizes, and the winning manuscripts go straight to Fulton Oursler, 


editor in chief of LIBERTY. 
price of $100 each. 
now, and closes March 25, 1942. 


hand-written. 
envelope for return. 


nr 


3. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the 
subscriber to enter one story in this contest. 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to 

i No more than 2 

stories may be entered by any one writer. 


enter two stories in this contest. 


. All short short stories must be original, and no more 
than 1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or 
Please enclose a stamped, 


. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST. 


This money belongs to the author in full, and goes direct to him. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


addressed 
All scripts 


extended. 


A two and 
judges. 








The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sir: 


j will 
completion of the contest. 


5. Contest closes Midnight, March 25th 
experienced professional editors will judge the scripts 
each script will be read by each of the two 


Mr. Oursler will buy any of the winning scripts that appeal to him at a base 


The contest is open 


4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 
clusive property of the individual writers. The names 
of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 


be returned within 30 days after 
The contest will not be 


1942. Two 


6. The contest is now open. Send stories at once. 





USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. . — 
(Check which) = nsione is my one year $2.00 subscription. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


ate cover 


d is my 7. eal $1.00 subscription. 


My contest entry is enclosed herewith (J. I am sending it under separ. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH — 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


In the past three years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . articles . . serials . . series, Now I'm 
teaching It. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


Write for terms fo: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 HIPPODROME BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 








— WANTED — 


SONG-POEMS 


TO SET TO MUSIC 


Lem your —_ song-poems today for free examination and ad- 
write for booklet "‘GETTING AHEAD IN SONG- 





WRITING “wwtitals will be gladly mailed to you without cost. 
SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 407 43 Park Piace Brooklyn, N. Y. 











EXCEPTIONAL TYPING OF MANUSCRIPTS 


promptly and accurately done, 35c per 1000 words. 
Liberal discount on long jobs. Carbon copy and two 
first and last sheets. Minor corrections at request. 


BESSIE MAINWARING Fort Atkinson, Wisc. 











Send Your Story to 


EDWIN FISHER FORBES 
12 Years Experience 
Free Lancing—Editor—Correspondent—Feature Writer 
Six years Writer's Digest Detroit Market Correspondent 
RATES: 
1 to 2.000 Words..... $2 pid s 
2 to $.000 Words Novels 12.00 
TYPING—CRITICISM—REVISING-—-MARKETING 


604 Pallister Detroit, Banco se 


to 10,000 Words...§ 5.00 














ROGET'S THESAURUS 
$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s style, 


phrasing and vocabulary into professional smoothness. 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











WRITERS CIRCLE 


Literary Revision and Typewriting Department ope 

writers, tales ciate are familiar with this HELPFUL "SERVICE 
since 191 

Our Lee eoteat professional! staff will revise and Large man 


scripts ready for submission to publication at SPECIAL RATES. 
BOOKLENGTH MSS. WANTED FOR SUBLICATION. INQUIRIES 
IN 

veers “ONL Y: Manuscripts accurately, neatly, and PROFES- 


SIONALLY typewritten, pratenteng carbon copy 40 thousand 
werds up to 5000 words or less. Above S000 words lower rates. 





WRITER'S CIRCLE, WD, 30 Church St., New York City 











WRITER’s DIGEST 


become immersed in the complicated and 
absorbing affairn of my husband’s orchestra, 
I will play the piano and give “illustrated 
talks” on music and go to rehearsals and 
wonder whether the new first horn will ever 
be as good as the one we have just lost in 


the draft. Instead of Blanche Bloch, the 
writer, I will be Mrs. Bloch, the wife of the 
conductor. 


But perhaps another title will pop into my 
head. Perhaps, in the course of the winter, 
I will invent a new set of characters, and 
perhaps when we go home again next spring 
to our farm in the foothills of the Berkshires 
they will be ready with another plot. 


I hope so. 





Plate Rights 
Sir: 

Would you please explain what is meant by 
“Plate Rights” on page 17 of 1941 Wrirer’s 
YeAR Boox? 

W. E. Besse, 
Alpena, Mich. 


@ Some newspaper serials are sold to small-town 
papers in “mat form.” Thus the newspaper pub- 
lisher is able to buy a first-rate serial, for less than 
the price he would ordinarily pay to have the 
same number of words set by a compositor. One 
of the rights which an author sells, on serials, is 
plate right. Chief purchaser: Western Newspaper 
Union, Chicago, Ill.—Ed. 





Form C Does It 
Sir: 

Thank you for your letter of January 9th, en- 
closing the communication from Publica- 
tions. And now I have good news; amazing news, 
considering *s letter. In today’s mail 
came a check for the full amount of twenty-five 
dollars for the story! 

I’m grateful to Writer’s Dicest for the in- 
terest they’ve shown in this, Take it from an old 
reader, being without the mag would be like being 
without food and water in the desert. 

Thanks very much, and I am 

Harvey Mappvux, 
Portland, Oregon. 


@ See top page 47.—Ed. 
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One Half of One Per Cent 
Sir: 

Your Form C and the Digest’s able persuasive- 
ness seems to have worked miracles. Yesterday I 
received a check from — for $45.25. Another 
victory for your splendid help for writers. 

I’ve read the Dicest for years and buy it on 
the stands wherever I happen to be. Then I cut 
it up and paste the new addresses and market 
changes to a bulging copy of The Writer’s Market 
which is now more like a loose leaf Encyclopedia. 

Karry EL tIs, 
P, O. Box 2081, 
San Diego, Calif. 


@ The Collection Department of WritTer’s Di- 
cesT is a free service for all authors. If you sold 
material, and didn’t get paid, send a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope and ask for Form C. There is 
no commission charge. Except in flagrant cases 
we do not publicly reveal the name of the pub- 
lisher who made “an unfortunate clerical error.” 
In the past 21 years, we have made an average 
of one collection a week. In half of the cases it 
really is an office error. When publisher fails to 
pay up, the Dicest writes the firms with whom 
the publisher does business advising the facts. 

The only magazines from whom we have failed 
to collect are the ones that ““moved—left no ad- 
dress,” and the occasional bankrupt. Since we get 
practically all the cases against deadbeat publishers 
it is only fair to state that the percentage of dead- 
beats is less than one half of one per cent; and we 
know these babies, and they know us.—Ed. 





Up-State New York 
Sir: 

A letter of mine, published in the October 41 
issue of the Dicest, informing readers in the Glens 
Falls area of my interest in organizing a Writer’s 
Club, was apparently read by a large number of 
subscribers. 

Thanks to the wide circulation of the DicEst, 
we now have a very successful club here in this city. 
We meet every two weeks, and have about fifteen 
amateur and professional writers officially enrolled. 
Meetings are informal and very helpful. 

At our last meeting we announced a contest, to 
the effect that the first receiving a check from a 
nationally known publication before March 10, 
would receive from the club a year’s subscription or 
renewal to the WritTer’s Dicest. As a club, we 
feel that the Dicest is the ONLY writer’s maga- 
zine! 

We would like to hear from secretaries of clubs 
in New York State that are near us, and tell us just 
what they are doing. 

Ho.uts E. Harvey, 
President, The Glens Falls Writer’s Club, 
179 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


® Twelve new local writer’s clubs are functioning 
because of initial letters in the Dicest.—Ed, 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author’s 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn’t 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 

Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William C. 
Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Marie 
M. Meloney, H. C, Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer 
Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


e 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 














SONG POEM WRITERS 


MANY AMATEUR SONGWRITERS 
ARE NOW RECEIVING 
RECOGNITION 


Remarkable changes in music industry offer opportun- 
ities not available previously. Our 20 years of experi- 
ence, our honorable dealing with new writers, together 
with our expert staff and modern facilities may be ex- 
actly what you need to help you make progress in 
songwriting. 

Radio station WJSV writes us: “‘Have enjoyed using 
our music . . . Will do our best to plug your songs.” 
FM station W 45 CM says: ‘‘Send all the music you 
can, new or old.”’ ‘‘Scotty the Drifter’’ of station WSPA 
says: “Can use any songs you have in Hillbilly or 
Mountain Ballads.” 


Songs recently accepted by well known music publishers 

and now being published include: 

SUNSET AND YOU, DRIFTIN' DOWN THE RIO 

GRANDE, WHERE THE RIVER WINDS, THE LAST 
LONG MILE, and many others. 


SONG HITS FROM THE HEART OF THE NATION 

now being introduced and published by us include: 

REMEMBER ME TO JERRY, AFTER THE RAIN, I'M 

COUNTIN’ THE HOURS, HOW DO YOU FEEL WHEN 
YOU FALL IN LOVE, and others. 

Words for all these songs are by new writers. Request 

them from your favorite radio artists. 


We conduct periodical cash award contests. Phonograph 
records made of new songs. Music composed. Learn all 
about the opportunity we can offer you. Write at once 
for FREE INSPIRING BOOKLET outlining our plan 
of cooperation. No obligation. 


ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 


Dept. 14, 7608 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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No Room for Incompeténts NOW! 


In times of stress the law of the jungle pre- 
vails. Only the fit survive and continue to 
sell. The rest fall through the sieve. You’ve 
got to be good! 

Every writer, therefore, has today a more than 
ordinary need for a GOOD Agent and Tech- 
nical Counsellor. I don’t pretend to be a full 
time agent, though I originate many sales for 
my clients. But I am in active touch with 
the best. 

What I DO know is the practical job of writ- 
ing—every aspect of it. I am one of a tiny 
handful of really competent Critics, who com- 
bine the Analytical and creative abilities to a 
marked degree—who can put their finger un- 
erringly on YOUR weakness and then tell you 
WHAT to do about it. 

That may sound egotistical. It is simply truth, 
backed by hundreds of letters and personal 
comments in my files; an equal number of sales 
in ALL types of magazines. Book sales, too. 


New Clients 


You may include an extra story of equal length (must be 
over 3000 words) with any mss. accompanied by my 


regular fee ($1 per 1000 words, plus Return, Stamped 
Envelope). Or two short-shorts with the minimum 
fee, 

You will find me Detailed, Thorough, Creative and 


generously interested m your individual problem. 


REWRITE Magazine 


The perfect tool for writers. 6000 
clear, concise, practical information on Technical, 
Market and Personal Problems. Regularly, $1 per year 

7 issues, 50c, As long as they last: complete 1941 
file (12 issues), 75c. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858), Cambridge, Mass. 


words every month, 
Sales, 











PLOT CARDS 10 cts. 


Latest out — by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT 
GENIE! Supply actual synopses — Millions! This is an 
introductory offer — so hurry! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 3, 541 S. Spring Los Angeles, Calif. 














Send Us Your... 


SONG POEMS 


Don’t hide your talent under a barestt You may have a 

sensational hit and not now it us your or'‘ginal 
m at once for our proposition poe | FREE Rhyming 
ictionary. 


RICHARD BROS., 25 Woods Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 














SPEND YOUR TIME WRITING 


Are you one of the alleged writers who reads magazines 
when he knows he should be writing? I will save you 
that time, and bolster your conscience. Subscribe for my 
service and keep informed on current market slants. 
Accurate digests of magazine stories $3 a year for month- 
lies, $12 a year for weeklies. Send postcard for full infor- 
mation. Lizette Fehrlin, 317 East 18 St., New York, N. Y. 











DIGEST 


Censorship 
(Continued from page 37) 

States or of any other nation opposing the 
Axis powers—routes, schedules, or destina. 
tion, within or without the continental limits 
of the United States; movements of ranking 
army or naval officers and staffs on official 
business; movements of other individual or 
units under special orders of the army, navy 
or State Department. 

Interviews with men on leave, Columns, 
and so on, are included in the above requests, 
both as to text and illustration. 

If information should be made available 
anywhere which seems to come from doubt. 
ful authority, or to be in conflict with the 
general aims of these requests; or if special 
restrictions requested locally or otherwise by 
various authorities seem unreasonable or out 
of harmony with this summary, it is recom- 
mended that the question be submitted at 
once to the Office of Censorship. 

In addition, if any newspaper, magazine 
or writer handling news or special articles 
desires clarification or advice as to what dis- 
closures might or might not aid the enemy, 
the Office of Censorship will cooperate 
gladly. Such inquiries should be addressed 
to the Office of Censorship, Washington. 





Another Sheriff and New Hopes 
(Continued from page 27) 


death mask are being fastened on, they cling 
to life and believe a chance exists for them. 

Sometimes it is exceedingly difficult while 
contacting these people to hold back my own 
flood of feelings which could easily spill over 
the dam of self-control. I can’t afford this 
freedom. These unfortunate people as char- 
acters in the story . that is all. It isa 
brutal attitude, but one that must be strictly 
adhered to. Fatal [fact detective] writing 
would occur if I let the sadness and sordid- 
ness of the other half of the world puncture 
my skin. 

I like to look at my present writings as a 
period of transition over which I will pass 
quickly. But I know this is untrue. Mostly, 
I have been using this as a self-defense argu- 
ment in front of people who repetitiously 
say, “Why don’t you write something better 
—you’re capable.” 
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Now, after 14-years in the pulps and fact 
crime books, I’m beginning to realize I am 
destined to be a pulpeteer forever. Although 
| have made no serious effort in years to 
bridge the gap leading to slicks, I have just 
about resigned myself to my fate and without 
too many qualms. 

I consider myself similar to a merchant 
who handles a cheap class of goods instead 
of fine quality. Yet, these merchants, al- 
though peddling cotton instead of silk and 
cat fur in place of mink, may still have their 
little spot in the sun and with it comes their 
personal quota of happiness. 





Arkansas Writers 
Sir. 

A group of writers and aspirants meet every 
two weeks at the Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark., 
for a session on fiction writing. Interested persons 
living in or near that city may get dates and details 
fom the instructor, Chet C. Allard, c/o Radio 
Station KARK, Little Rock, Ark. 

ALLEN D. Reso, M. D., 
Scott, Arkansas. 


AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 


FOR MARCH 


1. SEARCHING FOR STOLEN AUTOS. 
Slant: the efficiency of local officers in tracking 
them down. Methods of the police in looking for 
the cars; how authorities leap into action when 
thefts are broadcast over the police short-wave 
station, Some of the most remarkable recoveries. 
Gangs that have been responsible for waves of 
automobile stealing ; how these rings were rounded 


u. MARKET: A local newspaper. 





2. UNUSUALLY FAT MEN AND WOMEN 
OF YOUR SECTION. Their weight and sizes of 
clothes. How about the feet? Do fat persons gen- 
trally have a good sense of humor? How they 
live, get around, and make a living. Are their 
wives or husbands small or large? The appetite ; 
an average meal; their favorite foods) MARKET: 
Sectional newspapers. 


3. THE OPERATION OF SCHOOL BUSES 
IN YOUR STATE. Slant: how the bus service 
is making education easier for the boys and the 
girls of rural communities. The number of buses 
operated by the state school commission. Safety 
tecords of the drivers. MARKET: State news- 
papers, This might net a check from an educa- 
tional or general magazine. 
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$1,000 A WORD! 


$1,000 a word will be paid to the First 
Prize Winner in the big Ivory Soap 
Short Statement Contest now running. 
And there are 2,400 other Cash Prizes. 


You, too, can win! I offer you Amer- 
ica‘s finest Contest Course—the Course 
America’s biggest Winners voted best 
for three straight years—to help you win. 


FREE HELP! 


As a foretaste, I offer you a gift copy of the 
newest “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN’—plus Special Supplements 
that will bring you the finest winning help 
procurable for the Ivory Soap and Life Savers 
Contests. This free offer will bring you 
WINNING IDEAS, WINNING TIPS and over 
100 valuable WINNING ENTRIES. 


Write NOW! A penny postal will do. 
the "'FREE BULLETIN."' 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Simply ask for 














~ SONGWRITERS 


Words or melodies. Avail yourself of the opportunities 

on radio. Write for my OUTSTANDING, | aged 
FFER now! One cent marvelously spent. ad 

sition speaks for itself and one you can TRULY A PRE. 

CIATE. Seeing is believing . . . LET ME CONVINCE 


YOU NOW! 
RAY HIBBELER 


C-13,_ 2157 N. Avers Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











CONSTRUCTIVE HELP 


For — ners and sellers—designed to fit your special needs 
on boo short story or article manuscripts. Friendly, ac- 
curate criticism. Expert Revision, Rewriting, Marketing. 
I invite you to write for details or send a short story and 
$1 for a unique appraisal. 


RALPH W. WHITE 
CRITIC — AGENT 
21 Langdon Avenue (Tel. WAT 7620) Watertown, Mass. 





NON. PROFESSIONAL \ WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that assistance. Agents welcome stories ——— 
by me. Editors and Clients alike freely commend my wor 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES FREE READING 
AND REPORT on one story if you mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23 Green Stree 




























Start Small, 





einbiianiies tiene 
ROW Bie! 9 PG 


Start with a localized column, a aos Work 
with me—I syndicate, produce results. Reason- 
able. No reading fees. Send for details. 


Don Summers ©1641 Ohio Ave. ¢Youngstown, 0. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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YOUR POEMS 
SHOULD SELL 


In answer to queries, I am in Richmond as 
Resident Poet, William and Mary College, 
Richmond Division, teaching versification. For 


25 years, I have taught poets, versifiers, song 


writers, how to perfect their verses and get 
the fullest returns them, including my 
work as instructor in Versification at New 





York University. Most of my work with private 
pupils, who range from beginners to Pulitzer 
Prize winners, is done by endane 
My The Glory Road, Complete Rhyming Dic- 
tionary and Poets’ Handbook are now stand- 
ard. Why neglect longer the many profits from 
versification? Write today; you are unfair to 
yourself to delay longer. 





Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem 


CLEMENT WOOD 


813 W. Franklin St. Richmond, Va. 








A COMPLETE COURSE 


ONLY $2.25 
WRITERS: HERE'S HOW re chnical] 1.00 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! rmulas) 1.25 
fhese two buoks cover practically every type 4 form writ- 
ing. The purchase of them inciudes a free ‘‘problem service’’. 


MILDRED IRENE REID 
(Author & Critic) 
21312 Ridge Bivd. Evanston (Chicago) Illinois 





PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 





Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% dis- 


count over 10,000. Mimeographing 


FLORENCE CASPER 
Hotel Pfister 








Milwaukee, Wis. 








To Those Who Write 


p L A Y *. 


HE success or failure of your play may hinge on 

a few changes—strengthening the lines—speeding 
up the action—cleaner-cut character portrayals—better 
sequences etc. 

My personal criticism service (no bromidic ‘‘How- 
to-write-Plays’’ stuff from a textbook) will give you 
true audience reaction. I hit hard but true. Don’t 
sacrifice your “‘big idea’ for want of expert counsel 
and criticism. It will pay you to look into this 


FOUR-POINT SERVICE 


FULL REPORT on the general aspects of your play. 


Fee $5 
CRITIC ISM of plot synopsis. 
of payless effort. Fee $3 
DETAILED ANALYSIS and criticism, page-by-page, 


May save you months 


advice on a Also revision 


suggestions e $10 
REWRITING PAND MARKETING aid on plays of 
genuine merit, on pre-arranged percentage basis. 


REUBEN HANSER 
Personal Counsel to Playwrights 
96-09 66th Ave. Forest Hills, New York 
Fee and Return Postage Should Accompany 
All Manuscripts 


continuity etc, 





4. HOW ANIMALS IN THE LOCAL Z009 
ARE CLEANED. How often are they given baths 
and a thorough going-over? The hardest jobs 
Sweeping off elephants. What animals detest bath. 
ing more than the rest? MARKET: A local news. 
paper. A good article for an animal publication, 
this. 


5. MUCHLY-MARRIED GOVERNORS of 
YOUR STATE. What Chief Executives have en. 
tered matrimony quite a few times? Were they 
something of Beau Brummels? Facts about their 
many wives. Did any survive them? Did the gov. 
ernors prefer blondes, brunettes, or red-heads? 
MARKET: State newspapers. 


G. THE MASSACRE AT THE ALAMO, ON 
THIS DAY IN 1836. The capture of the Alamo 
by a Mexican army under the command of Gen. 
eral Santa Ana and their slaughter of the garrison, 
“Remember the Alamo!” became the battle-cry of 
the Texans; link the present slogan “Remember 
Pearl Harbor.” MARKET: A local newspaper. 


7. THE OLDEST EMPLOYEES AT THE 
LOCAL TELEPHONE EXCHANGE IN POINT 
OF SERVICE. Slant: the growth of the tele 
phone industry since they entered the work. Anni- 
versary angle—Alexander Graham Bell patented 
the telephone on March 7, 1876. MARKET: A 
local newspaper. 


8S. A MINISTER IN YOUR STATE WHO 
DOES NOT LET A PHYSICAL HANDICAP 
PROVE ANY BARRIER IN HIS DESIRE TO 
SPREAD THE GOSPEL. Slant: how he won't 
allow himself to brood, and tries to give help to 
others less fortunate than himself. Is the preacher 
without arms or even legs? His deep interest in 
Christianity; highlights of his ministerial career. 
MARKET: State newspapers. 


9. A PUBLICITY DIRECTOR FOR A COL- 
LEGE IN YOUR SECTION. The duties of a 
public relations man at educational institutions; 
the importance of photographs; unusual stunts by 
the director that reaped wide publicity ; stirring up 
interest in college events, including football games. 
MARKET: Sectional newspapers. 


10. A VETERAN WINDOW WASHER OF 
YOUR CITY. The task of keeping clean the dis 
play windows of local stores. How often are they 
washed? Cleaning the windows of high apartment 
houses and skyscrapers; how the subject became 
accustomed to great heights, and accidents that 
were almost fatal MARKET: A local newspaper. 


11. EARLY UNITED STATES SENATORS 
FROM YOUR STATE. Slant: their part in im 
portant legislation. How long did they serve in 
the Senate? Their greatest political campaigns and 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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their highest honors, Are there monuments some- 
where to their memory? Interview some of the 
descendants. MARKET: State newspapers. 


12. PROMINENT HORSE-BACK RIDERS 
OF YOUR CITY. Their habit of riding practically 
every day, as means of enjoyment and exercise. 
Horses they have ridden for many years. Mishaps 
while riding. Are the riders participants in horse 
shows? MARKET: A local newspaper. 


13. FRIDAY THE THIRTEENTH! Stories 
of the rabbit foot as a good luck charm. Do some 
noted athletes of your state always carry a rabbit 
foot? Occasions of bad luck, nothwithstanding. 
MARKET: State newspapers. 


14. CLEVER TRICKS THAT HAVE BEEN 
EMPLOYED BY PRISONERS IN LOCAL JAIL- 
BREAKS. Ruses that did not puzzle prison offi- 
cials; the use of dummies. The most cunning 
escapes on record, Were the fugitives ever cap- 
tured, and what were the rewards?’ MARKET: A 
local newspaper. 


15. DISEASES DURING WARFARE. Slant: 
the importance of medical attention in time of 
war. Interview a local physician, preferably a war 
veteran. In the Spanish-American War most of the 
deaths were caused by diseases! Steps taken to 
conquer the diseases ; the toll of live. MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 
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16. THE MOST HISTORICAL ALTARS OF 
CHURCHES IN YOUR SECTION. The oldest 
of the altars; the most expensive; those made of 
unusual wood; ones used by famous ministers. 
MARKET: Sectional newspapers. 


17. ST. PATRICK’S DAY. Local citizens of 
prominence who are natives of Ireland. Their 
memories of that country and the customs there. 
Have they paid visits to Ireland since their voyage 
to the United States? MARKET: A local news- 
paper. 


18. THE OPERATOR OF A LARGE 
PIGEON FARM IN YOUR STATE. Slant: the 
heavy demand for pigeons—for table use, for use 
in research work, and for foundation stocks of 
pigeon breeders. When was the plant established? 
The original and present investment; the number 
of employees. How much food is consumed by 
the pigeons each day? The prices of the birds; 
the largest orders; the modernness and beauty of 
the farm. MARKET: State newspapers. 


19. AN INTERVIEW WITH A VETERAN 
BOXING COACH AT A COLLEGE IN YOUR 
STATE. Has he been a prize fighter himself? His 
record as a boxing coach. The training of a boxer ; 
champions trained by him. His favorites in pro- 
fessional pugilism. MARKET: State newspapers. 
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Make 1942 YOUR 


Rush postcard today. No obligation. 


with your test. 


Dept. 769-K, 107 N. 8th St., 





MARKET EST 


TO HELP YOU 
ON THE WAY UP? 


Send for our Market-propensity Test, designed to show which 
of the 2,500 paying markets are best suited to your talents. We 
will give you a detailed, free report on your writing ability 
and tell you about our outstanding plan. We charge no advance 
fee for reading or marketing stories of writers we have trained. 


EXTRA! New Special Bulletin! 
“How Writers Help in the War" 


Writers have an important job in war times. New writers are 
needed now. Learn about editorial buying, paper conditions, 
the type of copy in demand and how you as a writer can help 
our country march to victory. This FREE bulletin will be sent 


MAIL POSTCARD FOR FREE TEST AND “WAR BULLETIN 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 





| 
Year! Four First Sales 


On the First Day of 1942 


As we write this message on 
the first business day of 1942 
we receive acceptances for 
four stories . .. four more 
of our clients have achieved 
their first goal with the start 
of the new year. 


Get started early in 1942 
and make this year the year 
in which you become a suc- 
cessful writer. Sending for 
our test may be the first im- 
portant step —it was for 
others. Don't delay. 











St. Louis, Mo. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 


than that of any other writers magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 
Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words, Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. : 
No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 


correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the column. 
Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with cash 
to cover the March issue on or before February 13. 





We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our ‘‘personal’”’ department to get in touch, please, with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 

os 

RESEARCH: Congressional Library, Government Bu- 
reaus. Experienced, accurate, reasonable. Six lan- 
guages, ghostwriting, all kinds. John Crehore, Box 


2329, Washington, D. C. 


ANYONE with little Back-Yard Garden can earn up 
to $500.00 in two months time. Interesting spare 
time work. Stamp brings particulars speedily. 
Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. 


SELL YOUR “REJECTS” by slanted re-styling. De- 
tails free. Marksman, 103012 Fedora, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Full instructions and 


$10 A WEEK, writing poems. 
Charles Olive, Will- 


50 best markets sent for 25c. 
mar, Minn. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars free. 
Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, 32 pages, 15c. 
Bison, Buffalo-Al, Minnesota. 


FREE LIST—200 Used Writers’ 
Walter Casey, Canisteo, N. Y. 





Books. Cheap. 


LETTERS, VALENTINES, mailed from Arizona, 20c 
each, shopping fee 25c. From Mexico, 50c. Stamped 
envelope for details. Sarah Poage, 106 E. 17th St., 
Tucson, Arizona. 


CATHOLIC Market Queries answered. Dime, stamped 
envelope. Edoardo Marolla, Pence, Wisconsin. 


RESOLVE (1)—to join THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB! 
Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 
Enclose postage. 


SONGWRITERS — TALENT SEARCH—Cash prizes; 
details free. Closing date, February 14, 1942. Box 1, 
Salem, Ind. 


GHOST WRITING—Research by author, editor. Also 
artistic hand-lettering, designing, illumination MSS, 
poems, etc. Marlett, 5403 Black, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEGINNER FREE LANCE MARKETS, 25c. 
53 Belvidere St., Boston, Mass. 


Briggs, 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology, and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College of 
Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chcaigo. 


IF YOU LIKE TO DRAW and would like to earn 
money in your spare time in a service including the 
copying and duplicating of cartoons for advertisers, 
write to Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle, Wisconsin. 

CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. 3623-W 

Dickens, Chicago. 


Frankel, 


DOMINO AND MASK ON PAPER! As much romance 
as a carnival masquerade. Expand YOUR personal- 
ity! Join a congenial, mutually helpful and collab- 
orative group of letter writers. Reinforcement for 
imaginative minds. Non-matrimonial. Pen names 
oniy! All ages. Stamp. Margaret Emerson, Box 
234, G. P. O., New York 


WRITER’S 


DIGEST 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS —32 pages, 10¢ 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota 


2,500 NEW AND USED Correspondence Courses, 
Books. Large bargain list, 10c. Mailing lists, mimeo. 
graphing, back numbers writers’ magazines. Thomas 
Reid, Plymouth, Pennsylvania. 


SLANTING—How to make a Slant Chart for pulp or 
slick; twenty-six-page booklet containing directions 
and three sample Charts, 50c, coins—no stamps, 
Writer, Box 6796, East Los Angeles, Calif. 


$1 hs gy ~ HISTORICAL NOVEL PLOT. Model plots, 
P. O. Box 354, Richmond, Va. 


PRACTICAL PROOFREADER corrects spelling, punc- 
tuation, sentence structure, etc., $3.00 5,000 words 
or less, 50c each additional 1,000. Proofreader, 22 
Louise Terrace Apts., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 


read “The Cartooning World,” 25c copy. Bill Por- 
celli, 1335 South California Blvd., Chicago. 

CAN’T NAME YOUR NEW YARN? I will! Only 
$1.00 per manuscript. No other strings. Richard 


Kraft, 670 West End Avenue, New York City. 


LONELY? BROADEN YOUR HORIZON! Make new 
friends, contacts!! Interested? Details, stamp. Mrs. 
Friend, 600 West 138th St., New York. 


HOW TO WRITE, FOR ONE DOLLAR 
How to work means the same thing. We show you 
how to build the skeleton (Plot) of your story. We 
show you how to put meat on the skeleton. We show 
you how to get a hundred cooperators at a minimum 
of cost. 

We don’t want your money if you can’t write, and 
will refund your dollar cheerfully. 

We will offer liberal premiums at the end of the 
year, based on the amount of work done instead of the 
quality of the work; that will give the new writer 
incentive 


H&R WRITING CO., Box 12, Monroe, Wsc. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club with 
$1.00. We furnish everything. Complete Plans, 25c. 
Reedy-B, 2149 Jackson, Chicago. 


LONELY? You needn’t be; let us help you meet suit- 
able mates, strictly confidential. Memberships $2.00. 
Write M. Barrie, 1476 Broadway, New York City. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH writing Fillers, Facts, 


Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
192612-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 
DISTINCTIVE PRINTING for writers, others. Reason- 


able. Herald-Printers, Albany, Wis. 


EVERY AMERICAN SHOULD READ “The Dictator’s 


Doom” and “Ultimate Hope,” two prophetic ‘Sym- 

Phoems’ of human destiny; 25c each. Stanley 

Reynalson, 1823 “P”’ St., Sacramento, Calif. 
TRIAL AND ERROR, PLOTTO—Seil both for $9. 


Box 1053, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1942 COMPLETE HUMOR MARKET FOLIO. Ten 
large typed pages listing over 100 markets for jokes, 
skits, gags, humorous verse, stories, cartoons, plus 
names cartoonist wanting gag ideas, tips, etc. All 
25c. Market folios—all writing fields—Free details. 
Harry Bierman, Suite 604, 7 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 


LAZY? “Writer’s Work Schedule” keeps you writing 
Inspirational — Professional — Practical. Dime an 
stamp. Hallack McCord, 727 Pearl, Denver, Colorado. 


“BASEBALL SLANG,” to $1. “FORMULAS,” 


6 for 25c. Box F-6. 


25c 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS AND MAGAZINES SUP- 
PLIED. Any book, any subject, any magazine, 
National Geographics, Reader’s Digests. Send want 
lists. Edwin Buxbaum, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


190 SHORT-SHORT MARKETS, 70 LOVE MARKETS. 
Dime each, plus stamp. Service, 1457-B 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for Details and Markets. The Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


AUTHENTIC ANSWERS about New Mexico—Spanish, 
Indian customs; strange rituals, unusual cere- 
monials; Witchcraft, Badmen data. 50 cents per 
question, three for dollar. Write Box 26, Old Town, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


SPEECH—Will someone write one for me; subject on 
Life in General, in a semi-serious-humorous vein, 
for a reasonable fee? F-4. 


Babe: RUSH_ books. 
Larchmont, N. Y. 


WANT TO WIN BIG MONEY in Prize Contests? 
Expert National Winner reveals secret and sends 
112 aids, for 50 cents. Box 1, Gloucester, N. J. 


GOOD FILLERS EASILY SOLD. New booklet. In- 
structions, market list, 25c. E. Orbert, LaFeria, 
Texas. 


1942 POETRY AND GREETING VERSE MARKET 
FOLIO. Ten large typed pages listing over 150 pay- 
ing markets, submitting instructions, etc.—only 25c. 
Harry Bierman, 7 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


Sanford, 11 Harrison Drive, 


LONESOME? Beautiful Women, Attractive Gentlemen 
desire Lifemates. Many have means; 18 to 82. 
Thousands find Happiness—why not you? Write 
Reedy-D, 2149 Jackson, Chicago, IIl. 


HOW WE MAKE 100% profit on investment money 
in safe, legitimate business. You can, too. Par- 
ticulars free. S. Mfg. Co., 505 Acoma, Denver, Colo. 


SOMETHING TO SHOUT ABOUT! Get Genuine 
Lucky Shark Tooth-Charm for key-ring, or Bracelet, 
10c each plus stamp for mailing. Kay Miller, 
112844 South New Hampshire, Los Angeles, Calif. 


GENTLEMAN, 35, tall, wishes correspondence with 
cultured lady 23-32 years, any part of East. Also 
enjoy meeting someone visiting New York. Write 
Box 265, 207 East 84th St., New York City. 


PSYCHOANALYST, experienced, will help with your 
problems. Free will offering. Box F-2. 


WANTED—Books on old West, Arizona preferred. 
F. East, 219 W. Blithedale, Mill Valley, California. 


PROFESSIONAL HUMORIST, twenty-five years ex- 
perience. Beginners write for particulars. Edgar M. 
ilbur, East Harwich, Massachusetts. 


COOK’S FAMOUS PLOTTO AND KEY BOOKLET— 
Sell my brand-new copy for $8. N. B. Jones, 207 E. 
33rd St., New York City. 


MANUSCRIPT RECORD-SHEET FORMS (printed), 
six for 25c. FMR Service, 1457-B Broadway, New 
York City. 


LOTS OF WRITER PENPALS FOR YOU—AIl ages, 
descriptions. Write for details. Amateur Scribe, 
Fourteen Mile, Birmingham, Mich. 


HAVE YOUR LETTERS POSTMARKED at Seattle— 
Dime. 12014 34th Ave. N.E., Seattle, Washington. 


WRITE AND SELL Children’s Bright Sayings. Bro- 
chure, 25c. Gold, 852 Linden Blvd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NOTHING LIKE IT! NEW HANDBOOK of writing 
formulas, Confessions, Westerns, Love, Articles, 
Poetry, etc., also Short Cuts to Cash. 24 substan- 
tial 6x 9 pages, 35c. Gloria Press, 19264 Bonsallo, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—MUSIC COMPOSER, to collaborate with 
lyric writer, equal basis. E. W. Durbin, Kenton, 
Ohio. 

GAG WRITING IS EASY! (Really tells how!). (In- 
cludes markets.) Written by professional gag-man 

whose cartoon-ideas have appeared in  Collier’s, 

Satevepost, Esquire, etc.! Price, 25c a copy. (En- 

close postage.) R. Usher, 2716 Hampden, Chicago. 


WANT TO SELL IN A MONTH? Get “Fastsale 
Formula.” Teaches beginner sales—quickest! Dime 
and stamp. Hallack McCord, 727 Pearl, Denver, 
Colorado. 


SANDRELLA. The fork in the road still leads through 
the meadows, and our tree will bloom this year. 


MAKE MORE MONEY! List of ten reliable markets 
in any line, 25c. Detective, Mystery, Western, 
Sports, Pulps, or Slicks. Will give their require- 
ments and rate of pay. Include stamp for mailing. 
Miller, 112842 South New Hampshire, Los Angeles, 
California. 


WOULD-BE WRITER, 35, wishes pen-pals. Box F-5. 


SEND self-addressed, stamped envelope for specifica- 
tions circular to “SJS, Postoffice Box 113, Oberlin, 
Ohio. Will pay $100 for name, adddress—only one— 
of a certain particular type of person who exists 
somewhere. Some writer knows such a person. It 
may be you. This offer is bona fide, sincere. 
Nothing to sell you, now or ever. 


“THE PAYSIDE OF POETRY WRITING” tells Kind, 
How, and Where to sell poems. Examples and 205 
revised markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 192642 D. Bon- 
sallo, Los Angeles, California. 


MEET NEW FRIENDS, through our Personal Service 
dedicated to the promotion of friendships. Discrim- 
inating clientele, all religious faiths. Write or tele- 
phone Grace Bowes, American Service, 236-WD West 
70th St., New York City, Telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 


IMAGINATIVE MALE (inventive, 32), interested in 
story collaboration with ‘‘Manhattan residing” 
female — one slimishly chic, attractive, inspiring, 
philosophically mature and ready to write. Box F-3. 


GEOGRAPHICS, descriptive scenery, any _ location, 
copy 11 42c, postpaid. Toepp, Sloatsburg, New York. 


“WOODFORD’S TRIAL AND ERROR,” $1.50. Limited 
supply left. Buy immediately. Free list. Arthur 
Lifshin, 208 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s joke book. Exciting, stimulating. 13c. 
Frankel, 3623-W Dickens, Chicago. 


WESTERN SHORT STORY WRITERS!—Need help? 
Get my authentic eight thousand word copyrighted 
booklet, RANCH, RANGE AND ROUND-UP, pre- 
pared exclusively for you. One dollar, postpaid. 
Joseph P. Williams, 202 Marie Street, Houston, 
Texas. 


YOUNG WOMAN, Would-Be Scribbler, desires corre- 
spondence with other writers. Box F-1. 


PLOT OUTLINES, 35c apiece, three for $1.00; 
Names (150), $1.00; Titles (100), $1.00. Please 
pay by check or dollar bill (mo money orders). If 
amount is less than $1.00, stamps OK. Sheldon 
Worth, 2314 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME—Writing publicity, news- 
paper reporting, research, typing, clipping, etc. 
Stamp brings literature. Hinkle Press, WF-907, 
Joplin, Missouri. 


SONGWRITERS—Get invaluable booklet on how to 
write lyric and melody for only $1. Box 9783, 
Station S, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MAKE YOUR RESEARCHING PAY, 25c; 101 Ideas 
for Juvenile Articles, 10c; 10 Reliable Juvenile 
Markets, 25c. Enclose stamp for mailing. Kay 
Miller, 112842 S. New Hampshire, Los Angeles, 
California. 


THE FASTEST WAY TO PRINT! “Selling Short- 
cuts” (10,000 words) teaches filler writing, quick- 
sale technique—50c. “150 Juvenile Article Ideas,” 
20c. Hallack McCord, 727 Pearl, Denver, Colorado. 


CARTOONISTS! GAGS FOR SALE! 15 for $1.00! 
Excellent salable cartoon-ideas! Hundreds of my 
gags sold to cartoonists have appeared in Sateve- 
post, Collier’s, Esquire, etc. (Enclose postge.) 
R. Usher, 2716 Hampden, Chicago. 


WANTED: Very short humorous stories. Write for 
samples and details. Esther Weis, 1111 Park, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


ON THE elephant’s ear was a parakpeet. 
LITTLE JOE—Whatever happened to sound without 


music ?—A. 
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BENEFIT BY MY EXPERIENCE 


Send your stories to me. I 
have a background of writ- 
ing, editorial and sales work. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic. 
Terms on Request. 


333 East 43rd Street, New York City 


WriITER’s DIGEST 














Literary Agent 


DAVID DAVIDSON | 


Pl 475 Fifth Ave., New York 
ays MUrray Hill 3-6657 


Novels > 


: RIO DE JANEIRO 
Non-fiction Books i 


LONDON 














Section on Gag Writing now Included with 


“WRITING AND SELLING FILLERS” 


A complete one-lesson course in Folio form on Writing and 
Selling Short Material, covering the subject from paragraph 
to one thousand word articles. Includes Market List. 

One Dollar Postpaid. Free Literature. 


RICHARD PUBLISHING SERVICE 


4340 Maple Avenue, Dept. D Dallas, Texas 











Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 





SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 
Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly trained and 
well-known composer. More than 150 of my songs and 
arrangements have been accepted for publication. Details of 
Collaboration and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 











125 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 


with your typewriter 


From real life David Seltz has chosen 125 ingenious money- 
making plans being actually worked hy ambitious people of 
average typing ability; each plan clearly and completely 
presented. 149 pages, cloth bound, only $1 postpaid. 


THE GRAHAM COMPANY 
1236 Granger Ave. Lakewood, Ohio 

















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


20. THE PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT oF 
YOUR CITY. The latest additions. The favorite 
pieces of equipment among the children. Do 
grown-ups enjoy the various devices themselves? 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


21. THE BEGINNING OF SPRING. The 
biggest flower gardens in your city. The variety of 
flowers there; the most exotic of them. Are some 
of the flower growers one-time florists? Children 
with excellent flower gardens. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 


22. GRAVE-ROBBING IN YOUR SEC. 
TION. Have there been waves of grave-robbing? 
Measures taken to stop the practice. Strange mo- 
tives of grave-robbers, Trials of persons who have 
been found guilty of this offense. Were some of 
the defendants mentally deficient? MARKET: 
Sectional newspapers. If the material is of national 
interest, try a crime magazine. 


23. BRIDES’ FIRST WEEK IN COOKING. 
Interview outstanding ladies of your city, as expert 
cake bakers, for their reminiscences on this subject. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


24. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE PRO. 
GRAM DIRECTOR OF A LOCAL RADIO STA- 
TION. His experience in this capacity ; his former 
connections with the field of broadcasting. Notables 
whom he has met during his radio career. The 
most unusual broadcasts within his memory. The 
dominating types of programs at present. MAR- 
KET: A local newspaper. 


25. MALE CROCHET EXPERTS OF YOUR 
SECTION. Slant: how they have become well 
known for their needlework. Who taught them— 
their wives, sisters, or mothers; how long have 
they been crocheting? Is crocheting their hobby? 
Exhibits of their work. MARKET: Sectional news- 
Papers. 


26. PET PEEVES OF LOCAL TAXI DRIV- 
ERS. What do the cabmen consider the most an- 
noying habits of their patrons? How some passen- 
gers try to “dead-beat” their fares. Attempts to 
rob taxi drivers. MARKET: A local newspaper. 


27. HUNTING WITH A CAMERA. Slant: 
the thrills and recreational value of wildlife pho- 
tography. Methods of animal photography; the 
baited trip mechanism actuating the camera; the 
use of flash powder and flash bulbs as sources of 
illumination, The best pictures of a hunter of your 
state; his equipment and the cost. Loss of the 
camera in some instances. MARKET: State news- 
papers. Drop this into the lap of the editor of a 
camera, hunting, or animal magazine. 


28. THE MOST DISASTROUS HOTEL 
FIRES IN YOUR CITY’S HISTORY. See vet- 
eran firemen for their recollections. Causes of the 
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blazes ; the number of persons who lost their lives ; 
thrilling rescues; the saving of valuables by hotel 
patrons. How old were the hostelries; were some 
of them rebuilt? MARKET: A local newspaper. 


29. A WOMAN OF YOUR STATE WHO IS 
A DRUG STORE MANAGER OR OWNER. 
Slant; the opportunities of the feminine sex in 
pharmacy. The subject’s training and her experi- 
ences as a druggist. Unique promotion campaigns 
by her that proved very successful. Pharmateutical 
associations of which she is a member and her part 
in their affairs. MARKET: State newspapers. 
Let the feature go to a drug or woman’s periodical, 


30. THE LARGEST LAW LIBRARY LO- 
CALLY. The owner and a review of his legal 
career. The oldest volumes in the library and how 
they were acquired; the most valuable books. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


$1. THE SIGNING OF THE TREATY 
OPENING JAPAN TO AMERICAN TRADE. 
‘Twas done on March 31, 1854, by Commodore 
Matthew Perry, of the United States Navy, who 
was on a diplomatic mission to the Emperor of 
Japan. Slant: the service of this naval officer to 
his nation, by that expedition and his participation 
in the War of 1812 and the siege of Vera Cruz 
in 1847. MARKET: A local newspaper. 





Humor Markets 
(Continued from page 18) 


This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
This is a smart weekly magazine distributed na- 
tionally to newspapers as a Sunday supplement. 
Good rates paid on acceptance. 


Click, 535 5th Ave., New York City. Formerly 
address was Philadelphia. This picture monthly 
tuns a humor section in each issue, Contributors 
are advised to read several copies to get the cur- 
rent slant as to type of material wanted. Payment 
is prompt at good rates. 


Esquire, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. David Smart edits all cartoon contribu- 
tions. A really big market here if you can de- 
liver the goods. If you are going to do business 
with Esquire you must be able to handle color as 
many of their OK’s come thru marked for full 
color jobs. Payment is prompt and rates are good. 





“IF IT CAN BE SOLD 


you can sell it!’ writes Lieut. Paul D. 
Peery, whose articles are appearing 
currently in this magazine. 

Usually, it's against my policy to use 
testimonials, but this case proves my 
point so aptly it could not be ignored. 
For, 


“It's been exactly four years since I 
wrote that yarn!” Lieut. Peery confessed. 
What he was unable to sell in four 
years, I sold in less than two months! 
Do YOU have a script you've given up 
all hope of selling, even though you 
still think it’s a darned good story? 
Merybe the right editor never had a 
look at it. If it's salable, I can sell it 
for you. 


Why not ask for my MAGAZINE MAP right now? It 
shows my location in the midst of more than 400 edi- 
torial checkbooks, and tells you how | handle the job 
of getting you your share of the checks. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th St., New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors, 

















SONGWRITERS “st 
“THE KEY TO YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING.’ For 
ae coe ecce: Cae 
VARIETY SONG SERVICE BQQK 


Box 1, Salem, Indiana 














MELODIES ‘ON APPROVAL 





to your song poems Publication of complete piano parts. 
Write for free information about company who is looking 
for new songs, Songwriters now have betier chance of 
success than ever before and many songs from new writers 


have been accepted. Correct work guaranteed 
Successors to National Songland 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 42, WD-2 Thomaston, Maine 











TYPING SERVICE 


Forty cents per 1000 words. Extra back and front 
sheets, and carbon included. Extra Carbon 5c. 


MRS. DALE RIES 


R. 1, Mason, Mich. 

















® $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 


© “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE 
© A BEST SELLER BOOK! 





WE SELL stories . ARTICLES . NOVELS . BOOKS! 


Send your manuscripts, or write for FREE CIRCULAR. 
The fee is very low. We know we can help you tool 


e $300. 00 Advance for 60 pp. of a PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


WRITER’S MARKET 














Pulp Paper Markets 


Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Florence McChesney, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use love 
stories from 4500 to 10,000 words in length. Must 
be about young love with a strong conflict, not 
just built on a misunderstanding. We use lyric 
love verse, preferably 4 to 10 lines. We do not 
buy photographs. Reports in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment 
is 1¥%c a word on acceptance of story and 25c 
a line on acceptance of verse.” 

Ace G-Man Stories, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. John Bender, Editor; Rogers Terrill, 
Ed. Dir. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy ; 60c a year. 
“Short stories (4000 to 6000 words) do not neces- 
sarily have to have G-men heroes, nor concern 
the activities of G-men, but they must be patriotic 
in theme and execution, more so now than ever. 
Novelettes (7000 to 10,000 words) and novels 
(10,000 to 15,000 words) should be built around 
the exploits of courageous Federal Agents. Time- 
liness is desired, but ‘headline writing’ is dangerous, 
in view of changing world conditions. Strong 
action is desired, and stories must possess good 
legitimate drama. We do 
photographs, but occasionally buy 
in two weeks. Payment is 
ceptance.” 


not use articles or 
poetry. Reports 


lc minimum, on ac- 


Amazing Detective Cases, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. Robert E. Levee, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year, Factual 
detective magazine. “Our requirements are 5000 
words or less—but no more—of true detective 
cases with sex angle preferred, but most important 
is the detective angle. We buy photographs but 
no poetry. Reports in one week. Payment is lc 
to 2c on acceptance.” 


Detective Novels, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We use shorts up to 
6,000 words and novels to 20,000 words.” 





Black Book Detective, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. “We use shorts 
only, to 6000 words. Novels by assignment.” 





Clues-Detective Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued bj. 
monthly. 10c a copy. “The market in this maga. 
zine is extremely wide. Novels of 20,000 words, 
novelettes about 10,000, and short stories of 
various lengths. Want good, strong detective 
action; with or without woman interest; strong 
emotional appeal if it suits the story; plenty of 
mystery. No particular slant or taboos — just 
really good detective stories. Payment Ic and up, 
on acceptance.’ 





Complete Detective Cases, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. Factual 
detective cases. “We use 5,000 words or less, but 
no more. Sex angle preferred, but most important 
is suspense and detective work. We buy photo- 
graphs but no poetry. Reports in one week. Pay- 
ment is lc to 2c on acceptance.” 





Daring Detective, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Leonard W. Diegre, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want thrilling 
accounts of fact detective cases. All types con- 
sidered, but we prefer those with strong woman 
angle. Must have elements of mystery, suspense, 
action and detective work. Length—5,000 to 
6,000 words. We use an occasional serial, two 
to four installments, 4,000 to 5,000 words eaca. 
Must be illustrated with actual photos of scenes 
and principals, Query the editor. We pay $3.00 
each on publication for limited number of photo- 
graphs. Reports within ten days. Basic rate of 
payment is 2c on acceptance.” 





Detective Book Magazine, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. Wallace T. Foote, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use 
shorts from 2,000 to 6,000 words. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Reports in ten days. Pay- 
nent is lc, on acceptance.” 





The Avenger, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
10c a copy. “We use short stories, 2000 to 6000 
words, with strong detective flavor. Novel by 
alrangement with author.” 
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330 West 42nd Street, 
Erisman, Editor. Issued 


Detective Short Stories, 
New York City. Robert O. 
bimonthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We use 
shorts to 10,000 words, though to 5,000 will 
have best chance. Modern, mature copy. With 
or without girl interest, with preferred. Emphasis 
on emotion and character angles must equal 
crime detection. Reports in ten days unless held 
for further consideration. Payment is Yec up, on 
acceptance.” 





Detective Tales, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Loring Dowst, Editor; Rogers Terrill, 
Ed. Dir. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a 
year. “We use stories concerning crime, either 
side of the law. Heroes may be professional law- 
men, amateur crime fighters or private citizens. 
Prefer subjective rather than objective treatment. 
We like reality, good characterization and keen 
dramatic urgency. We sometimes buy slick re- 
jects if they are fresh and compelling. Good 
writing required. Lengths: short shorts, 1200 to 
2000 words; shorts, 3,000 to 5,000 words; nov- 
elettes, 8,000 to 10,000 words; novels, 12,000 
to 14,000 words. We do not use articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Reports in approximately two 
weeks. Payment is Ic and up, on acceptance.” 





Dime Mystery Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. John Bender, Editor; Rogers 
Terrill, Ed. Dir. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 
60c a year. “This magazine is devoted to the 
more bizarre fields of mystery fiction, fast-moving, 
eerie stories are most needed. Good human 
drama and suspense are vital; gore is out. Lengths 
may vary from 2,000 to 15,000 words. We do 
not use articles, photographs, or poetry. Reports 
in two weeks. Payment is lc minimum, on ac- 
ceptance.” 





Doc Savage Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy. “The novel is by arrange- 
ment with author. Short stories 2,000 to 4,000 
words. Modern American adventure, with Ameri- 
can hero, either in this country or other country ; 
overcoming big odds to gain his goal. Payment 
is lc and up on acceptance.” 


BOOK AUTHORS 


1941 was the biggest book year for my clients to date 
—more book and serial money than the banner year 1940. 
The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many others. 


My Hollywood representative, one of the best in the busi- 
ness, specializes in the sale of motion picture rights on books 
and stories. 

I shall be glad to discuss your book projects (complete or 
in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 
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$1875--AND HE’D GIVEN 
HIMSELF A YEAR TO 
SELL ONE STORY! 


When Samuel Mines of Brooklyn came to 
me, he gave himself ONE year in which to sell 
ONE story—or stop writing forever. A young 
writer, Mr. Mines followed all my suggestions, 
told me all he could about himself, wrote what 
| told him to write, revised as | indicated. 
He's been writing under 5 names—his own 
and 4 pseudonyms! 


"| am amazed," writes Mr. Mines, “at what 
you have done for me. | felt | would be lucky 
if | could sell one story in my first year of 
writing—and | have already received $1,875!" 
(His last check covered a $400 novelette.} 


Could you use the kind of help | have given 
Mr. Mines? Let me guide you to the sales 
you should be making this year—this year 
above all years, because | have just com- 
pleted a survey of the market, and every edi- 
tor | have spoken to tells me we are in for 
a boom. If you want to ride high on the crest 
of this wave do as my selling writers have 
done: Tell me about yourself when you send 
me your first manuscript; the more you tell me 
the better will | know what markets you are 
suited for and how to help you reach them in 
the shortest possible time. Once | know what 
you can do best I'll work with you from outline 
to finished manuscript—and incidentally, Mr. 
Mines’ $400 novelette started as a two page 
outline. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all 
fees. My sales commission is 10%. My rates for 
personal, detailed analysis, suggested revision, and 
experienced marketing of your manuscripts are: $1 up 
to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand words thereafter. 
All books over 50,000 words, $24; poems, 50c each. 
Resubmissions free—always. The thorough help | give 
you in outlining and revising might be called col- 


laboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 


Find out for yourself how much my personal interest 
can mean to your success—and remember that my 
work with thousands of authors has made every one 
of your writing difficulties familiar to me. | report in 
two weeks. Send me your best manuscripts now— 


and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Dynamic Detective, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Leonard W. Diegre, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year, Fact detective magazine. 
“We use all types of fact detective material; action, 
mystery, suspense and detective work are prime 
requisites. We want solved cases. Official bylines 
are preferred. Lengths: 4,000 to 5,000 words. 
We require actual photographs of all scenes and 
principals. Query the editor. We pay $3.00 each 
on publications of photographs. Reports within 
ten days. Basic rate of payment is 2c on ac- 
ceptance.” 





Exciting Detective, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued quarter- 
ly; 10c a copy. “We use shorts to 6,000 words 
and novels 30,000 to 35,000 words.” 





G-Men, 10 East 40th Street, New York City. 
Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c 
a copy. “We use shorts to 6,000 words and nov- 
elettes 7,000 to 10,000 words.” 





Thrilling Detective, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy. “We use shorts up to 6,000 words; 
novelettes 7,000 to 10,000 words; short novels 
12,000 to 20,000 words.” 





Master Detective, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. John Shuttleworth, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy. Fact detective magazine. 
“We want fact detective material; action, suspense, 
mystery, and good detective work prime requisites. 
Official bylines are preferred. Stories may be 
2,000 to 7,000 words in length; serials: three 
to seven installments of 6,000 to 7,000 words each. 
Each story submitted should have a minimum 
of four, up to a maximum of fifteen good photo- 
graphs available. For good photographs, import- 
ant to the case, we pay $5.00 each; small, or un- 
important photographs, from $1.00 to $3.00 each. 
Reports in ten days. Payment is a minimum of 
2c per word, on acceptance.” 





Mystery Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We use a lead novel of 
15,000 words; novelettes and short stories of 
various lengths. Want strong mystery and menace 
atmosphere, but no sex or sadistic horror tales. 
Lead can be detective or other hero. Woman 
interest or not, depending on story. Payment is 
lc and up, on acceptance.” 





National Detective Cases, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. Robert E, Levee, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. Factual detective 
magazine. “We use 5,000 words or less, but not 
longer. Sex angle preferred, but most important is 
suspense and detective work. We buy photo- 
graphs but no poetry. Reports in one week. Pay- 
ment is Ic to 2c, on acceptance.” 
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Phantom Detective, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly, 
10c a copy. “We use up to 6,000 words. Novels 
by assignment.” 





Popular Detective, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi. 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We use shorts up to 6,000 
words; novelettes 7,000 to 10,000 words.” 





The Shadow Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued 
twice a month; 10c a copy. “We use short stories 
from 2,000 to 6,000 words. Good, fast action; 
clever tricks. Hero detective or police officer 
generally, although any good detective story is 
acceptable. The novel is by arrangement with 
author, payment is lc and up, on acceptance.” 





Startling Detective, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Leonard W. Diegre, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. Fact detective magazine, 
“We want fact detective stories dealing with the 
graver crimes of murder, robbery, kidnapping, 
blackmail, swindling and banditry. Must have 
strong basic elements of mystery, suspense, action 
and detective work. We prefer not to have negro 
or child principals. Length is 5,000 to 6,000 
words. We use an occasional serial, two to four 
installments, 4,000 to 5,000 words each. All 
stories must be illustrated with actual photos 
of scenes and principals. Query the editor. We 
pay $3.00 each on publication for photographs. 
Reports within ten days. Basic rate of payment is 
2c, on acceptance.” 





The Spider, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Loring Dowst, Editor; Rogers Terrill, Edi- 
torial Director. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 
a year. “Our lead novel is by arrangement; short 
stories (of which one or possibly two are used 
in each issue) generally concern amateur crime 
fighters. Emphasis is on suspense, movement and 
rapid action. Length, 5,000 words. We do not 
buy photographs or poetry. Reports in approximate- 
ly two weeks on shorts. Payment is Ic on ac- 
ceptance, on shorts.” 





Strange Detective Mysteries, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. John Bender, Editor; 
Rogers Terrill, Ed. Dir, Issued bi-monthly; 10c 
a copy; 60c a year. “We use mystery stories 
from 2,000 to 15,000 words in lenth. The strange 
weird and unusual elements of characters and 
crimes must be features; plots must be sound and 
believable. The story should not fall into the 
category of straight detective fiction. We do not 
buy photographs or poetry. Reports in two weeks. 
Payment is lc minimum, on acceptance.” 





Masked Detective, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued quarter- 
ly; 10c a copy. “We use shorts only, to 6,000 
words. Novels by assignment.” 
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to its ders. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey 
catalogues 


wts readers 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


of over a score 


of publisher’s book 
recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Get It Right $3. 50 | 
ohn B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed 2.50 
The Correct Word and How to 
Use It 1.50 
J Turck Baker 
Roget’s Thesaurus 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary 1.25 
Write It Right 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 2.00 
janet Rankin Aiken 
English Grammar Simplified 1.25 
james C. Fernald 
Writing Good English 2.00 
j.Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder 2.50 
Soule’s Synonyms 3.50 
Don’t Say It 5.00 
john B. Opdycke 
PLAYWRITING 
Write That Play 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwritin 2.75 
john H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play 1.75 


Clayton Hamiuton 
Radio Dictionary -50 
eonard Lewis 
Radio Writing 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio 2.50 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 


2.00 


Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writing 3.00 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories 3.50 
Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
4 2.75 
J. Martin 
Radio Wiring 3.75 
Max W ylie 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Poems Editors Buy 2.75 
Edith Cherrington 
First Principles of Verse 2.00 


Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters ; . ae 
Horatio Winslow 


vaay * Rhyming Dictionary... 1.75 
Tr 
How to Revie Your Own Poems 1.25 


_ Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry 50 
Donald G. French 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
Clement Wood 
Verse Writing Simplified 1.50 


Robert Kingery Buell 


The Rhymer’s Lexicon 2.75 
Andrew Loring 

The Seven Principles of Poetry . 2.50 
nne Hamilton 

Poet’s Handbook 4.50 


Clement Wood 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


snaiyis of the Short Short Story 1.00 | 


lotto 
Wm. Wallace Cook 





Plots and Personalities 1.75 | 
. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer’s Market 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
— Year Book and Market 


35 
Photo. « Guide 50 
john P. Lyons 
1942 Photo Almanac & Market 
Guide 1.00 
Where and How to Sell 
Photographs 50 
SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 
Writing . 1.50 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing 1.00 
Al Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 


Robert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 
sie Photography for 
‘rade Journals 50 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
and Camera -50 
Paul G. Holt & H.R. Snyder 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
Child 


jack Woodford 


Short Story Technique 1.25 
David Raffelock 

Narrative Technique 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Trial & Error 3.00 
jack Woodford 

Stories You Can Sell 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Writing for Profit 3.00 
D. Wilhelm 

Technique of Fiction Writing 1.75 

owst 
The Writing of Fiction 3.00 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing 2.00 
Robinson 
My re Success Secrets 2.00 
Vill Herman 
The Rs s the Thing 2.00 | 
A: gnes Parsons | 
Writing As a Career . 2.00 
Thomas H, Uzzell 


Magazine Writing and Editing . 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 

Writing the Juvenile Story 2.00 
May Emery Hall 

Writing “Magazine Fiction 2.50 


Valter S. Campbell 
How b. Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 





Dynamics of Drama 3.00 | 
George Armin Shaftel 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Royalty Road 2.00 | 


Louis DeJean 


Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations 
Georges Polti 


wating the Magazine Article 


harles Carson 
Making Manuscripts Salable 
Walter Des Marais 


2.00 
1.50 
2.00 


Protection of Literary Property 3.75 


Philip Wittenberg 
Modern Criminal 
Dr. Harry Suderman 
Magazine Article Writing 
E. Brennecke 
Contest Gold 
Writing Novels to Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Murder Manual 
Underworld and Prison Slang 
Sea and Navy Writers’ Guide 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide 
Air Story Writer’s Guide 
Cowboy Lingo .. 
Ramon R. Adams 
This Trade of Writing 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psychology for the Writer 
Pr H. K. Nixon 
The Writer’s Book 
james Knap 
Chats on Feature 
Harrington 
The Said Book 
All Synonyms for “‘said’”’ 
How to Prepare Mss, and 
Contest Entries 
The Gag Builder 
Don Ulsh 
Learning to Write 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning. . 
Chuck Thorndike 


Reeve 
/riting 


Investigation 


3.00 
3.25 


1.00 
2. 


50 
1.00 
1.00 


on 


2. 
25 
2 


o 


. 2.50 


1.75 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.75 
1.50 

35 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


Turn Your Humor Into Money 1.00 


Sidney K. Margolis 
How to Make Money By 
Writing 
wang, What You Write 
Donald MacCampbell 
Prize Contests—How to Win 
hem ; 
Helen King 
Business Paper. Writing 


60 
2.00 
2.50 
2.50 


Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 


Writing and Selling Special 
Feature Articles 
Helen M. Patterson 
The Mind in the Making 
james Harvey Rubinson 
The Art of Useful Writing 
Walter B. Pitkin 
Writers—Here’s How 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers—Help Yourself 
Mildred I. Reid 
| Putting ‘‘It’”’ in the Column. . 


Ben Ari 
Profitable Publicity 
Henry F. Woods, Fr. 


. 3.65 


1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.25 
3.00 
2.50 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Gentlemen: 


For which I enclose $ 


Name 


| Address 


City 


Cincinnati, 
Please send me the following books prepaid. 


Ohio. 


State 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when 


writing advertisers. 
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$1,000 AWORD!! 


Incredible? Not at all. YOU, yourself, can be 
paid for your writing at this sensational rate! 
Yes, the winner of Grand Prize in the New 
Ivory Soap Contest will be paid $25,000 for 
just 25 words—with the choice of $100 a 
Month for Life—and $5,000 in Cash, too. 
There are also 2400 other chances to win. 


HERE IS YOUR BIG CHANCE-TAKE IT! 


1942 brings this and many other contest opportunities to 
writers who devote part of their time to this fascinating 
form of creative writing. Why not join them? The Ivory 
Soap Issue of ‘‘Prize Ideas’—America’s Favorite Contest 
Bulletin—will bring you all the details you need, along 
with winning ideas, specific instructions and winning en- 
tries galore!—And for the asking! 


IT'S YOURS—FREE!! 


Just write your name and address NOW, this minute, on a 
penny postcard and send it to the address below. There’s 
no obligation. The SPECIAL ISSUE of “Prize Ideas’’ 
(regularly 25c) will come to you FREE by return mail, 
bringing you just the help you need to have a real chance 
at this PRIZE OF YOUR LIFE! Don’t put it off—re- 
member, procrastination is the thief of prizes. 
Note: A “‘Prize Ideas’? reader was First Prize winner of 
$10,000 in the recent Crisco Contest 


ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


(America’s Foremost School of Contest Writing—Endorsed 
and recommended by more than 30 All-American Con- 
testars and by Two National Contest Fudges.) 


Dept. D-2 Willow Grove, Pa. 














SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS _ 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision, Sales Service. $1.00 per short 
story under 6,000 words covers sales consideration, Brief 
criticism if unacceptable, or detailed treatment recommended 
at a separate charge, or write your problems enclosing stamp. 


No folder. 
Express parcels or telegrams 741 E. Culver St 


My own work has sold to nearly 100 publications from top slicks 
through pulps. Clients have made the Post among many others. 


DISCOURAGED ? 


What does life hold for you? Wealth . Love Hap- 
piness Peace? Or are you completely bewildered in 
your fight against wrong habits, fears, complexes? If you 
sincerely want to live abundantly—if you are big enough to 
face the truth, we have a message for you. A three-cent 
stamp will bring details. 


POWERS SERVICE 
New York, N. Y. 





475 Fifth Ave, 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 
by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 words, 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 
Poetry Ic per line. Book lengths 35-30c per 1,000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 N. 10th Street Olean, New York 


STORY WORKSHOP 


now offers “personclized” courses in saleable fiction under the direction of 
MARGARET FROST 


Literary Agent. No trite formulas, no routine assignmenis. Ernphasis— 
your writing problems. Honest. sympathetic attention to every phase 
of your writing. Also, o sales division. For full inforration write directly 
to Margaret Frost. Limited Enrollment. P 


STORY WORKSHOP 


SAINT GEORGE 











PO. BOX 58 





NEW YORK 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





True Detective Mysteries, 122 East 42nd Stree, 
New York City. John Shuttleworth, Editor. Issueg 
monthly; 25c a Fact detective magazine 
“Same requirements as Master Detective.” 


copy. 


The Whisperer, 79 Seventh Avenue, New Yori 
City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued bi-monthly: 
10c a copy. “Same requirements as The Avenger, 


General Markets 


Nature Magazine, 1214 16th Street, NW. 
Washington, D. C. Richard W. Westwood, Editor, 
10 issues a year; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. Popular 
natural history non-commercial. “We 
use accurate and popularly-written nature articles, 
1,000 to 2,500 words, illustrated. Best to study 
book and query. 
Reports usually in five 
word, on acceptance.” 


magazine, 


We buy photographs and poetry 
days. Payment is lc a 


4 1 


Tomorrow, 11 East 44th Street, New York 
City. Eileen J. Garrett, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use articles, 1,500 
to 3,000 words, on philosophy, religion, science, 
psychology, creative arts, world conditions. We 
do not buy photographs and very little poetry. Re. 


ports in two weeks. Payment is on acceptance, 
$50.00 and upwards for articles and $5.00 for 
poetry.” 


Book Publishers 


American Writers’ Press, 23 South 21st Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Francis M. Botelho, Editor. 
“We consider only fictional material of the well- 
written substantial type. Journalistic and ‘purpose’ 
stories not wanted. Usual lengths. We also con- 
sider textbooks of the better type for educational 
institutions. Psychology, languages, etc. We do 
not buy photographs or poetry. Reports in 3 to 
4 weeks, Royalty and special] terms.” 

The Aurand Press, 900 N. Third Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa. A. Monroe Aurand, Jr., Editor. “We 
publish history, customs, manners, folklore, etc., 
on the Pennsylvania Germans (Dutch) ; primarily 
for pamphlets, not over 32 pages. We buy photo- 
graphs suitable to this material, if clear. We do 
not use poetry. Reports in one month. Propositions 
vary. 





Bar D Press, 611 West 16th Street, Siloam 
Springs, Ark. Katharine Murdoch Davis, Editor. 
“We publish books and brochures of south- 
western interest. Publish little books of verse when 
author cooperates in cost of publication and 
distribution (have published a few at no expense 
to author). It is important whether the author 
is likely to be a good salesman of his own 
work. We never deceive authors with hopes of 
gain, but some have done pretty well. We oc: 
casionally buy drawings. Reports in ten days 
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FEBRUARY, 
Every item is subject to a separate contract. 
Can refer to any of our authors as to our 
treatment.” 
M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 443 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. H. Tanner Olsen, 
Editor. Home Economics book publisher. 





Bible Institute Colportage Ass'n (Moody Press), 
843-845 N. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. William 
Norton, Mgr. (Editorial staff not published.) “Our 
material is exclusively religious conservative Prot- 
estant sometimes known theologically as ‘funda- 
mentalist’. Our observation has been that secular 
writers are not successful with our type of mate 
rial because of spiritual background experience 
that is essential to our publications. We will be 
willing to discuss details with any author whose 
record in active Christian work would indicate 
the necessary background. (Either by mail or in 
person). We buy photographs, but only for 
specific needs) We do not buy poetry. Some 
scripts go back same day, others may take months 
for reports. Payment is up to $100.00 on 128 
page book or 10% royalty on list price. These 
books pay no income.” 





Binfords & Mort, Publishers, Graphic Arts Bldg., 
Portland, Oregon. ‘“‘We publish chiefly book- 
length material concerning the West, or more 
particularly, the Northwest, and by Western 
artists. Either fiction or nonfiction. Also juveniles 
of any length or sort. Send to Peter Binford.” 





The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. Jessica B. Mannon, Editor. “We publish 
novels of distinction, usual length 80,000 words 
up. Also full book-length biographies, history, 
current affairs, etc. We do not buy photographs 
or poetry. Reports usually in 2 to 3 weeks. Royalty 
basis.” 

Carlyle House, Inc., 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. J. Irwin, Editor. ““We desire significant 
fiction only, no circulating library material; 
60,000 words and up. Regional studies, books 
that may be classified as Americana, well written 
problem novels desired. Detective material ac- 
cepted only if outstanding from a literary point 
of view. Non-fiction: sporting and _ nautical, 
hunting books, books for fishermen, yachtsmen 

Query in advance. Reports in 3 weeks to 
a month. Regular royalty contract; advances ar- 
ranged for.” 





The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
Jchn Ludlow, Editor. “We are in particular 
need of juvenile fiction with authentic and informa- 
tive background. Biographies of prominent Ameri- 
cans and folk-art studies will receive first atten- 
tion. Novels of frank and sophisticated type are 
theonly fiction that will receive editorial con- 
sideration. General non-fiction is welcome here. 
Reports in 60-90 days. Royalty semi-annually.” 
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$50.00 


Is what TORONTO STAR just paid me for a client’s short 
short, I've been handling them fifteen years, all types, as 
for instance two just sold to WESTERN NOVEL, and two 
to TWO GUN WESTERN. Reading fee: $1. 10% sale 
commission. Let me help you on your DIGEST ENTRY. 
(Writing the short short, illustrated with stories that sold, 
$1 a copy.) 


JOHN KIERAN, 114 Chester Ave., Danville, Ill. 




















Now .. this practical 
book by 


WALTER S. 
CAMPBELL 


(Stanley Vestal) 


| as 





shows you how to 
write magazine fiction 
and how and where to sell it 


Here at last is the expert help you need to 
plot, characterize, draw scenes, write and seli 
better stories. Walter S. Campbell, Director 
of Courses in Professional Writing at the 
U. of Oklahoma, has proved he canteach. His 
classes are famous for sales. As Stanley Ves- 
tal, he is a successful author. Now he gives 
you, in one volume, the tools every writer 
must use. ‘‘Well worth reading ... the in- 
formation most needed by a would-be author.” 
—Kansas City Star. $2.50. 


“Writing Magazine Fiction" 
Order from 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 





























BE AN AD WRITER 


ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. AG writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet ““Oppors 
tunities in Advertising,”’ and requirements. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 3052 Chicago, U. S. A. 


Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are available 
to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 




















$220.00 


For a confession story is what I helped get for another 
client. (I've seld books, shorts, articles, short stories, 
newspaper serial stuff, etc.) Reading fee: $1 for the Ist 
1,000 words, 25c each 1,000 additienal. Maximum: $10. 10% 
sales commission. 


JOHN KIERAN 


114 Chester Ave. Daaville, ill. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 

MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly 
there was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 

We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most im- 
portant division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of your last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out for 
less than ten dollars, a small sum to find out 
information that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure at 
articles may prove a famous success at novels. 
We are interested in your own individual prob- 
lem. Let us help you to a firm literary success. 
Write TODAY. 





FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 


ket information about your own individual 
manuscripts. 

ee Oe COWES WINNS i 66:00: ov 0-0 0:05 600% $1.00 
Oe UO BOW WOCUE 6 6 oc ccc siccoseccciene 2.00 
RO ON SOOO WOIER. o6ccisscasceesceeie 3.00 
deshtli i ds cy Dh cn. SRO Oe 4.00 
MOOS CO COO WOIESs 66 cesiccieeiscveces 5.00 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c per 
thousand words 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














Chapman & Grimes, Inc., 30 Winchesty 
Street, Boston, Mass. Edmund R. Brown, Editor 
“We publish full-novel-length fiction and an q&. 
casional novelette. No articles used, but publish 
book-length non-fiction. We do not buy photo 
graphs. Cannot use single poems, but do publish 
books of verse. Reports in one week to ten 
days. Payment is arranged by contract.” 





F. S. Crofts & Co., 101 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. F. S. Crofts and A. S. Willber, Editors, 
Publishers of College textbooks. 





The Fohn Day Company, Inc., 40 East 49th 
Street, New York City. Richard J. Walsh and 
Pearl S. Buck, Editors. “We publish book-length 
novels of fiction, also non-fiction of all sorts, We 
do not buy photographs but occasionally use 
poetry. Reports in one month. Payment on royal- 
ty basis.” 





The Devin Adair Company, 23 East 26th 
Street, New York City. Devin A. Garrity, Editor, 
“We do not publish fiction. We want provocative 
non-fiction. We do not use poetry. Reports in two 
to three weeks. Royalties—twice yearly.” 

The Dial Press, Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. George Joel, Editor. “We publish 
50,000 word novels of fiction, but no light fiction. 
We do not buy photographs or poetry. Reports 
in 2 weeks. Royalty basis.” 








Dorrance & Company Inc., Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. W. H. Dorrance, President and 
Editor. “We publish fiction and non-fiction, and 
poetry. Length: 30,000 words and up. No ‘type’-— 
just good reading. All work belongs to the ‘Clean’ 
school. This is the day when readers like a book 
to improve their minds, broaden their outlook, 
or fill their pockets;— ‘how to’ books. In re- 
gard to verse, this house, in its Contemporary 
Poets Series, has issued over 225 good books of 
verse-book-length collections, of course, rather than 
long poems, though they are considered, too, 50 
poems of pages and up, and preferably up. These 
are issued on a cooperative basis. Reports usually 
in two weeks. Royalties paid on books sold at 
regular royalty periods. Some of our fiction and 
non-fiction is also issued on a cooperative basis.” 





E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. George Moreby Acklom, Editor. 
“We publish general fiction novels, 15,000 to 
125,000 words, westerns and mysteries, 60,000 to 
90,000 words; and small volumes of poetry only 
in the front rank. Reports depend on circum- 
stances.” 





Gotham House Inc., 27 Coenties Slip, Jeanette 
Park, NewYork City. Coley B. Taylor, Editor. “We 
publish non-fiction chiefly: biography, history, 
sociology, economics and allied fields. Reports in 
1—3 months. Royalty basis.” 
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Greenberg, Publisher, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City. Frederick Drimmer, Editor. “We 
ublish serious novels, on literary level, preferably 
90,000 words or over, and with an American 
background. No westerns or mysteries. We specialize 
in non-fiction of general type: ‘how to’ books, 
psychology, entertainment, etc. We do not buy 
photographs or poetry. Reports in three weeks. 
Royalty basis.” 





Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 East 16th Street 
New York City. Allen Churchill, Editor. “We 
publish full-length general fiction novels, 60,000 
to 200,000 words. Reports in three weeks. Pay- 
ment is made on signing.” 





The Wartburg Press (formerly Lutheran Book 
Concern), 55-59 East Main Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. E. C. Fendt, Mgr. Ed; D. M. Shonting, 
Gen’l. Mgr. “This firm issues weekly and monthly 
religious and Sunday School periodicals, also 
books. Lengths: for periodicals, short religious 
stories; for juvenile books, 10,000, 20,000 and 
30,000 word stories for children ages 6 to 16. 
We buy photographs and occasionally poetry. Re- 
ports in 30 to 60 days. Payment upon acceptance 
of manuscript. Books: lump sum or royalty basis.” 





Syndicates 


Outdoor World Syndicate, North Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Richard K. Wood, Editor. “Not in market 
for free-lance material.” 





Richard Carl Stanton, P. O. Box 892, Bing- 
hampton, N. Y. R. C. Stanton, Editor. “We use 
trade journal news and features from regular 
correspondents. Interested in receiving applications 
from cities where there may be openings. We buy 
photographs if suitable for trade papers. Pay- 
ment is on commission soon after publication.” 





Star Feature Syndicate, 825 South 2nd Street, 
Alhambra, Calif. John C. Kraus, Editor, “We 
do not buy or use any fictional material and do 
not buy or use any stories. We syndicate only 
Psychological and Health Features and ‘Weekly 
Sermonette’: both written and syndicated through 
the Star Feature Syndicate by John C. Kraus, 
owner and editor of said syndicate. We do not 
buy photographs or poetry. We do not use any 
material from outside sources.” 





Trade Journals 


American Cattle Producer, 515 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. David O. Appleton, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. Association 
publication of the American National Live Stock 
Association. “We use articles on livestock, particu- 
larly beef cattle, treating of economics in the 
industry, breeding marketing, etc. Lead articles— 
2,000 to 2,500 words. Shorter ones used. We buy 





Beginners 
Only 


ah 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students tn its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines, They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 


We urge you to reply at once. 











WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
Name 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WRITERS 


I have a personal service to help a limited number of 
writers solve their problems ‘‘from beginner to successful 
writer.’” Whether you are just beginning or a writer, 
will discuss your problems with you (at no cost except 
postage) before we talk service. Write me fully and 
freely about yourself, writing experience, problems, ques- 
tions, etc. Will answer by personal letter as fully and 
helpfully as I know how. If I can’t help you will tell you 
who can. No one else will see your letter. 


HOWARD A. GREGG 


Box 98 Cambridge, Ohio 











WANTED 


Short stories of merit for possible publication. Beginner’s 
work accepted. Stamped envelope must be enclosed for 


return. 
FRANCIS LEWIS 
Literary Agent 


P. ©. Box 61 Philadelphia, Pa. 














RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There 700 radio 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 


are over stations 


by Peter Dixon $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

by Firth & Erskine $2.50 
RADIO WRITING 

by Max Wylie $3.75 
DO'S AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING 

by Ralph Rogers $1.00 
RADIO DICTIONARY 

Leonard Lewis 50c 


Order your copy today, and cash in on this 
lively market 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - - Cincinnati, Ohio 

















DEVELOP YOUR 
MIND POWER 


AWAKEN your personal creative 
power—the silent, sleeping forces in 
your own consciousness! Become the 
Master of your own life. You can push 
aside all obstacles; create health, abun- 
dance for yourself when you learn how to 
apply the greatest force im man’s con- 
troli—MIND POWE Write for Free 
book, “The Secret Heritage.’’ It tells 
how you may receive these teachings for 
study and use. Send now—it may mean 
the dawn of a new day for you. 


Address: Scribe H.U.C., 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California 
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DIGEST 


photographs, but no poetry. Reports in one week. 
Payment is $15.00 to $20.00, 30 days after 
publication.” 


One Man’s Story 


(Continued from page 31) 


Here’s what I’ve learned about agents, | 
gave a good one a few stories and he couldn't 
sell them. I eventually sold two to editors 
that had rejected them through the agent. 
If you can get an in with a few editors, 
you'll do better to sell direct. 


A good agent can get you read in Holly. 
wood—which you can’t do yourself. An 
agent who handles two of the biggest name 
quality writers in the business has just taken 

novelette out to Ham Hamlet for me. I 
know that one of Writer’s Digest’s best known 
contributors is at the Hollywood-Roosevelt 


ri 


ght now trying to make a deal for him- 
self. If this fellow would have a man like 
Swannie represent him, he’d have saved 


$1,000 and a six thousand mile round trip, 
and probably get a bigger deal. New York 
agents sell manuscripts; Hollywood agents 
must sell an intangible—what a script will 
look like after it is filmed, cut, revised, re- 
titled, and scored. That requires the peren- 
nial cheer leader type, and few, if any writers 
can double in spiel. 


HESE are the things I’ve learned; how 

to plot by first studying and then doing 
juvenile adventure for the comics, organiza- 
tion of ideas by trade journal writing. I’ve 
been myself and arduously avoided being in- 
fluenced by anyone else’s style. And I’m pub- 
lishing regular—for peanuts, relatively speak- 
ing. But it’s meant the difference between a 


poor living and a decent one for me. 


Just a few more words of caution and we 
can both go to work on a story. Please don’t 
get published the hard way like I did. Don’t 
gun for the big ones. Go after the minor 
league stuff first and work up to the other. 
See 
who doesn’t mind knocking himself out at the 


the writer as an alert industrious guy 


typewriter. 
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Paradise Encorel 
Sir: 

Harrison Island contains about 119 acres. On 
this Island we have a large 2 story house which 
we occupy. We have a large family. I have 3 
rooms upstairs which will be vacant in 3 weeks. 
The rooms are very large and comfortable, a 
bath room on second floor with hot and cold run- 
ning water. Water is supplied by a windmill. No 
electricity. We use kerosene lamps. I have two 
cottages, one a 5 room cottage with running water, 
which is now occupied by a writer. The other 
is a smaller cottage but in a prettier location. It 
has running water but no bath, an outdoor sani- 
tary toilet, wood stoves are used for cooking, un- 
less one wanted to furnish his own kerosene 
stove. This cottage for $30.00 per mo. Wood 
furnished. We are 6 miles from the little town 
of Bluffton and 30 miles from Savannah, Ga. Good 
roads. We make this trip easily in 45 min. 


Marcu, 1942 1 


Good place for fishing and crabbing, also a 
good beach for swimming. 

I furnish room and board for $10.00 per week. 

J. Otrvarus Pinckney, 
Harrison Island, Pritchardville, S. C. 
® Unknown to us, but recommended by several 
readers.—Ed. 
Murder Co-op. 
Sir: 

Last July we organized Crimewriters, which 
briefly is a group of seven established New York 
City fact-detective story writers who sell the f-d 
magazines regularly and have been doing so for 
a number of years. Our “Crimewriters Plan for 
Correspondents” and “Crimewriters Instruction 
Bulletin for Correspondents” explain in consid- 
erable detail just how we work. It is free to 
competent f-d writers only. 

At the present time we have correspondents in 
49 cities in 36 states and two in Canada. 

We are always interested in hearing from pros- 
pective correspondents in all cities and towns, 
from the largest to the smallest, throughout the 
United States and Canada. To interested appli- 
cants we promise a prompt, courteous and de- 
tailed response. 

Crimewriters is a cooperative project in which 
writers and correspondents share earnings accord- 
ing to the work and effort each expends. 

I am certain that Leonard Diegre, editor of 
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Earns Living Writing Be- 
fore Finishing Course 


I had no job, no chance of getting 
one. I have always had the desire 
to write. I saw your ad, borrowed 
the money to pay for the course. 
Before finishing your course 1 had be- 
come self-supporting as a@ correspon- 
dent for the state papers. I believe 
that if anyone wants to be a writer 


and will apply himself to your course, 
he will soon know whether his living 
is coming out of the writing market. 

—Epwarp Foster, Talihina, Okla. 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to men and 
women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “born writer” 
has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet 
discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by nature 
with all the qualities that go to make up a successful author 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninterest- 
ing style. Another has great creative imagination, but is 
woefully weak on structure and technique. A th-rd has a 
natural writing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge of 
human behavior. In each case, success can come only after 
the missing links have been forged in 





ere, then, is the principal reason why so many promis- 
ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism 

—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than any other experience. Many 
of the authors of today’s best sellers are newspaper-trained 
men and women. 
One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that it 
starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, on 
your own time. Week by week, you receive actual ass gnments 
just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily 





All your writing is individually corrected and criticized “A 
veteran writers with years of experience ‘break'ng in’ new au- 
thors. They will point out those faults of style, structure or 
viewpoint that keep you from progressing. At the same time, 
they will give you constructive sugges- 
tions for building up and developing your WAR MAKES 
Natural aptitudes WRITERS 

In fact, so stimulating is this associa- Bver 
: y war has 
tion that student members often begin to launched or 
sell their work before they finish the marked the turn 


course. We do not mean to insinuate that 
“hig money,’ * oF 
Most begin- 


nto the 
overnight 


they sky-rocket 
become prominent 


nings are made with earnings of $25. $50, Laurence Stall 
$100, or more, for material that takes ings, Wi la Cath 
little time to write—stories, articles on Vesaan ein her 
business, fads, travels, sports, recipes, er. livin S$, Cobb 


etc.—things that can easily be turned out 
in le‘sure hours, and often on the impulse 
of the moment. 











gh Send TO 
Y for your WN 
For those who want . Writing Ap 
+ k Nr gettee-t -, 
cial erms an 
= now privileges for men 
If you really want to know the truth | porta, Armed 
about your writing ambitions, send for 
our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. This searching test of 
your native abilities is free—ent'rely without obligation. Fill in 
and send the coupon. Newspaper oe of America, 
One Park Ave., New York. (Founded 192 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your writing 
Aptitude Test and further information ‘about writi: 1g 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, March. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address 
All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on Bye 





Faweett’s Startling Detective, Daring Detecting 
and Dynamic Detective; Horace Brown, editor of 
Fawcett’s True; George Scullin, editor of the 
Hillman fact-detective books or Lionel White of 
Feature will further vouch for Crimewriters re. 
liability if such “vouching” is necessary. 
Professionals only should query. 
ANDREW Csipa for Crimewriters, 
1472 Broadway, New York City. 


Juvenile Market 
Sir: 

At the present time, The Open Road for Boys 
needs short stories not over 3000 words in length, 
and short shorts about young men or boys fifteen 
years old and over, in exciting and adventurous 
action which involves one or more of the follow- 
ing elements—aviation, radio, science, sports, sea, 
army-navy, and national or local war and defense 
efforts. Also stories bringing out the part that 
boys may play in the maintenance and defense 
of democracy. Such stories should have author- 
itative background material and be written to 
appeal to teen-age boys. 

We are also looking at this time for detailed 
synopsis of original plots from which continuity 
for artists may be prepared for presentation in 
pages of strip adventure drawings. 

If you find a bit of editorial space in which 
to bring these wants to the attention of your 
readers, we would deeply appreciate your co- 
operation. 

N. B. Lincotn, Managing Editor. 
729 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





Radio Market 
Sir: 

Operating as an independent organization, the 
Blue Network announced this week that it is in- 
terested in origina! program ideas and scripts by 
new or established writers. 

Regardless of the city in which writers are 
located, scripts should be submitted by mail to 
Desk 36, the Blue Network, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, where a central script office has been 
established. For the mutual protection of writ- 
ers and the network, the regular release form 
must be signed before any scripts can be con- 
sidered. Writers are requested to print their name 
and address on the envelope on which the script 
is enclosed so that the release can be mailed to 
them. 

Tue Biue Network, 
New York City. 
e@ For more radio news, see the DiceEst’s new 
column on radio markets, page 62. 





Pittsburgh Writers 
Sir: 
I am trying to contact some writers of fiction 


or articles in the Pittsburgh district who would 
J 
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Marcu, 


want to join in forming a writers group. These 
writers must be serious in their intent and have 
gold either stories or articles to magazines with a 
national reputation and circulation. 

For three or four years I have been selling to 
business, trade, and other magazines and can 
offer printed mss. as proof. These sales have been 
on articles. Have had some poetry accepted and 
printed in the better “‘little’ magazines and 
anthologies. 

I do not want to contact “art-for-God-sake” 
writers, but want anyone who is selling fiction or 
articles and who could attend the meetings of 
such a formed group to contact me, please. 

James M. Youn, Jr., 
Box 42, Clinton, Penna., 
Allegheny County. 





Gadget Mill 
Sir: 

Mechanix Illustrated offers a market of increas- 
ing importance to free lance writers and pho- 
tographers interested in supplying reports and illus- 
trations of developments in the field of science, 
invention and industry. It has been increased in 
size thirty-two pages in less than a year, and now 
totals 176 pages. This means that a considerable 
number of 1, 2, 3, and 4-page illustrated articles, 
running from a thousand to 2800 words, has been 
sought by the editors. 

We look for a strong popular “slant” and clear, 
explanatory language. We have been using a 
news approach with such an enthusiastic recep- 
tion by readers that we now display the greatest 
interest in suggestions which are tied to current 
news developments. In view of this, it is par- 
ticularly important for writers to study the ap- 
proach, treatment, and type of story in issues of 
recent months. It also will save writers and us 
time and expense if a synopsis of a hundred words 
or so is submitted for preliminary approval, be- 
fore actual writing is undertaken, 


Because the war is occupying everyone’s mind 
now, more articles than we can possibly use or be 
interested in are concerned with the war effort. 
This is natural, but does not help us in obtaining 
a balanced schedule of articles, or in answering 
readers’ demands for “escape entertainment.” 

Photographs are important and a selection of 
several should be furnished. They often determine 
the acceptability of contributions in all depart- 
ments of Mechanix Illustrated. Size is not as 
important as sharpness and detail. Posing of per- 
sons in photographs, to give human interest and 
Provide size-comparison with the objects, is advis- 
able, 

Our basic rate of payment is $15.00 per pub- 
lished page in the feature section. This averages 
2c-3c a word, but we gladly pay more for articles 
of superior interest and quality. In addition to 
feature articles, we use dozens of photographs of 
new inventions, household gadgets, unusual ma- 
chines, labor-saving deviees, etc., under the name 


1942 





STUDIOS RACE FOR STORIES! 


Many Hollywood screen writers are now in Defense 
work—new writers with new story ideas are needed 
AT ONCE! 

The Nation must be entertained, and studios must 
continue to make pictures as part of THEIR war 
effort. If you have ideas, make the writing of stories 
YOUR contribution. 

Screen technique is easy. Write today for free in- 
formation. If you can turn out stories for Hollywood 


markets, | CAN SELL THEM! 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. 














SUPER-TYPING 


t regular rates! Let me do the accurate PROFESSIONAL TyP- 
ING job for your ms, that | did for HARRY STEPHEN KEELER’S 
36th mystery novel, “THE BOTTLE —" Mile GREEN WAX 
SEAL" (published March 1st). 40c 1 Ff carbon. 
Special rates on book-lengths. Mimeographing. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


Telephone: Diversey 5128 


541 Deming Place Chicago, Ill. 











MATHILDE WEIL @ Literary Agent 


formerly of New York, is now established in San 
Francisco. Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Editing and typing. 


San Francisco 


535 Geary Street 














“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for 
convenient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20-day 100% money-back guarantee. The 
book is a work of genius and a lasting 
tribute to the craftsman who composed it. 
Buy PLOTTO today. and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and ex- 
cited by this purchase we will refund your 
money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 B. 12th St., Cinclencti, 0. 
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WRITE YOUR NOVEL — | 


| Here is a time-and-work saving Plan which also ass res 
la soundly built novel, a day by lay aan e hrou 
| the preliminary note-taking, pl ng ng, and nal 
| revisions of a novel. There is motitisie “Tike it any where 
|} else. The fifteen Sections, each ten or more pages long, 











| incl ide Organizing Nove I ect nto af rderly 
| simplified Plan; Finding and Expanding the Idea; As 
| sembling the Characters Making up the Chapters, etc 
etc. A Novel is the quickest way to literary success and 


this Plan cuts the labor almost in half 
Write for free particulars. 


ANNE HAMILTON | 


Literary Specialist 
Poetry, Short Stories 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Instruction and Criticism: Novels, 


745 So. Plymouth Bivd. 














MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES: 


28 Ib. Rawhide Glazed Kraft, Authors say these are excellent 
envelopes and good value 


25 9x12 and 25 91/2x121 $1.00 

32 6x9 and 32 6l/2x9i2 . correc cscce 1.00 

SO No. 10 and SO No. 11 eeeees » 1.00 
Prices subject Se change = 10ut notice Add 10% est of 
Rockies or Ca r oC Complete list on 





ja; 5c to ‘Ss ove 
request, Writers. ‘Books bought, sold, rented 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 














BIG DIME'S WORTH! 


Here's Something New For Writers! 
Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of ‘‘Plot Genie’ and “Article Writing 
Made Easy’’—for a dime each! Stamos or coin 
. Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
. The Article Writing Formula 
How To Syndicate What You Write 
How To Criticize Your Own Story 
How To Protect Your Story Idea 
How To Write A Book in Six Days 
. Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
. Story Writing Self Taught 
. How To Write Your Life Story 
10. How To Choose A Success Pen Name 
11. How To Market Your Story 
12. Interesting Story Openings. 


Sepserpene! 


All Twelve for $1.00 Descriptive literature on The lot 
Genie System, including demonstration, and on “Article Writ- 
ing Made Easy’’ sent free upon request. Write today for 


special holiday offer. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 31, 541 S. Spring St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please state if you own Plot Genie) 


POETS 


a self-addressed stamped sovelons for 1942 toreded PRO- 

GRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25 vetry Book Cx ‘ 

You will receive also descripti of EL. F 

a ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SE 
OEMS 












MALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas, Texas 


zg MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
for special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street 











Harrisburg, Pa. 
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So says a typical comment (*name on request) 
you.” He’s taking my full INDIVIDUAL 


student, patternec 


DON MORRIS 





PPP PARA RAA AD 
“YOU HAVE HIT A GREAT MANY NAILS ON THE HEAD*" 


from_a client who counts himself 
and PERSONAL 
to cover YOUR weaknesses. I use no 
fiction writing is a royal road to riches and should be ach 


Box 1573, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


of “News Shorts,” paying from $3.00 to $5.00 
each. Sufficient data to enable us to write an ex. 
planatory caption must accompany each photo, 
of course. 

Payment in all cases is on acceptance, except 
for photographs for our ‘“Editor’s Workbench 
Column” which are paid for on publication, at 
the rate of $3.00 each, and $5.00 for the bes 
photograph of the month. 

Cuar_es Bonstep, Associate Editor, 
Mechanix Illustrated, 
1501 Broadway, New York. 


Glad To Hear From You, Clee 
Sir: 

I had no idea, until your reminder reached 
me, that any of your readers cared much about 
our whereabouts, and so did not reply to the 
single inquiry which I saw in the Forum. 

Every year we have been drifting back home, 
Tyrone, New Mexico, for Christmas, and going 
into our house for weeks. December 7th caught 
us here, and we have put the trailer away for the 
duration. Not because tire and other re- 
strictions would eventually hamper our gypsy life 
in the house trailer, but because both Betty and 
I felt that we wanted to do our full limit in the 
war effort. As gypsies we could not do this. Here 
at home we have entered back into community 
life again and into the general all-out response 
of this corner of New Mexico to the challenge 
of the Nips. 

Betty, working with three other women, has 
been helpful in staging a big frontier dance and 
party, which netted the Red Cross about $800. 
Our county has organized a large posse of deputy 
sherifs for any possible need in any emergency— 
we're on the border and have big copper plants 
to protect against sabotage and possible air raids— 
and I am tteaching these men pistol shooting. 
Nope, not all Westerners can sling a mean Colt 
at a moment’s notice, some fiction to the contrary, 
but they all are WILLING TO LEARN. Last 
Sunday my target range just below our house 
sounded like a contested beachhead on Java. I 
served throughout World War I in a doughboy 
outfit but so far can’t get back in uniform yet 
because of a disability. 

The war has affected my writing, naturally, 
and I expect it to still further alter what I tum 
out, both in subject matter and treatment. Mar- 
ket demands are much better. 

But—there is a little old trailer parked on a 
road which we travel frequently, and every time 


only 
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“fortunate in having contacted 
course in fiction techniqu 1¢, moulded differently for each 
_ assistants, but I won’t bother with anybody who thinks 
ieved without real work—or without sincerity. 
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FIRST NOVEL—Kenneth S. Davis, in the 
late summer .of 1940, resigned a $3200 
governmen job for the precarious and 
dreamy passage of writing a first novel. 
He had a wife, $500, and a lot of guts, 
and needed all three. How many of us, 
who read the DIGEST, have thought of 
kicking over the traces and abandoning 
all, to pursue a fragmentary literary 
thought that gnaws and torments and 
delights the soul. Mr. Davis did quit, and 
his book, “In the Forests of the Night”, 
will be published this month. In this arti- 
cle he tells how he came to write it, and 
his dealings, as a first novelist to-be with 
a Boston publisher. We will all thrill to 
his straightforward human story, which 
is the story of all of us. 

ACTION STUFF—E. Hoffman Price, a 
West Point man with ten years of suc- 
cessful adventure story writing behind 
him, explains in illuminating detail how 
to write ‘action fiction." This is a master 
blue-print for writers who want to im- 
prove their manuscripts for Argosy, Blue 
Book, The Post, Short Stories, et al. 
KIDDIN’ ON THE KEYS—Today, 124 mag- 
azines buy gags and cartoons, more than 
ever before. Chas. McCormack, the 
busiest cartoonists’ agent in New York 
City, who knows each one of these mar- 
kets from direct business dealings, tells 
what they want, their idiosyncracies, 
what they pay, their names, and ad- 
dresses. To any humorist, this long 
practical article is worth a ten dollar bill. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FICTION WRIT- 
ING—What are the essentials of fiction 
writing that make a story professional? 
What are the things you have to know 
to get in? Here, the whole secret is laid 
out in entertaining, instructive detail. The 
examples carry you right through each 
step of the way. The article concludes with 
markets that welcome beginners, giving 
the editorial requirements of each; the 
places where most beginners get their 
start. Written by a man with 1,000 sales 
to his credit. 


22 East 12th Street, 
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THE WRITER'S 1942 YEAR BOOK 


THE CHAIN PUBLISHERS—A check list 
for you to use all during the year of the 
names, addresses, names of editors, titles, 
etc., that you need for marketing fiction 
manuscripts. 


CRASH THE COMICS—A noted publisher 
of comic magazines hired a skilled free 
lance comic magazine writer to tell him 
why his books were “off.” The writer 
submitted a report which is a classic, a 
definitive work on comics, worth the sev- 
eral hundred dollars that it cost. Here, 
published for the first time, it will stand 
as a guide for every comic magazine 
writer. A special supplement has been 
added giving the names of all comic 
magazines that buy free lance. There are 
over 100. This article, released through 
the generosity of Abner Sundell will be- 
come the Hoyle of the comic magazine 
writers. 

SPACE PROHIBITS LISTING OF THE MANY 
OTHER FEATURES AND MARKET ARTICLES. 


HOW MUCH?—The Book will cost more than 
last year, chiefly because there are almost 
twice as many pages. As happens once in a 
while in the publishing business, all features 
we ordered came through in the grand manner. 
To top it all, our editor read Emile Gauvreau’'s 
“My Last Million Readers,” the story of perhaps 
the most energetic newspaper editor this country 
has known. To reprint it was a mere matter of 
300,000 words. Sanity, and the price of paper 
prevailed, and just the first 136 pages of “My 
Last Million Readers” are reprinted. These tell 
how Emile rose to editorship of the Hartford 
“Courant,” and then jumped the impossible 
jump to editorship of the New York “Graphic.” 
From there Gauvreau went to Hearst, and thence 
to Annenberg. This saga of newspaper work that 
is so true that the layman will find it implausible, 
even weird. 


RESERVE YOUR COPY—Because the 1942 
edition is so large, it may attract many 
non-professional purchasers. If our regu- 
lar customers will reserve their copy now, 
at any large newsstand, they will be 
sure of a copy. We have 500 copies here 
for writers living in communities not 
reached by our newsstand distribution. 
Fifty cents, postpaid. On sale March 15. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Trade in Your 
Old Edition 


The retail price of the new, revised 
1941 edition of ‘‘THE WRITER'S 
MARKET" is $3.00. If you own a 
copy of the 1940 or 1939 edition, 
send in the title page of that edi- 
tion with your check for $2.00 and 
receive a new, revised 1941 edition! 














22 EAST 12th STREET, 


NEW, REVISED 
1941 EDITION 


The 
Writer's 
Markel 


This invaluable book 
contains the name, ad- 
dress, name of editor, 
rate of payment, and 
official editorial require- 
ments of 2,500 markets 


for free lance writers. 


HIS is the ninth edition of “The Writer's Market” — bigger, 

better, and more complete than ever before. There is no 
more practical, valuable book to any working free lance writer 
than an accurate list of his best customers! 
Market” has been recommended and endorsed by literally 
hundreds of writers, editors, 
favorably by 250 newspapers. Price $3.00 postpaid. Ten day 
money back agreement. Revised through September, 194]. 


“The Writer's 


and publishers and reviewed 


Published by 


WRITER’‘’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATL OHIO 








we pass it Betty moans aloud and I know what 
it is to be homesick for the open roads! 
Criez Woops, 
Tyrone, New Mexico. 

@ One of the diligent readers of this department 
wanted to know what happened to some authors 
who left their fortunes in the mid-air in these 
pages. All are now accounted for except Art 
Burks; one time million-word-a-year man. Is Art 
back in the Marines ?—Ed. 








Pot Shot at Esky 
Sir: 

I am making preparations for the publication 
of a new magazine in the popular priced men’s 


1000 to 


field. I shall need manuscripts from 
5000 words in length. 

Stories and articles and satire must be compact, 
solid and very strong in subject. I shall also 
want personality pieces on prominent people who 
are interesting to men. Some suggested titles 
which have not been written as yet, but which 
suggest the trend of the material in the magazine 
are: 

Syphilis . . 
Harry Conover, the man who took sex out 
of sex appeal. 


. America’s sixth column. 


The girl who wouldn’t strip for Hitler. 


Marseilles . . . blue print for mass murder. 
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Are aphrodisiacs really effective? 
Can you beat the ponies? 
Joe Louis, the man behind the dead pan. 

Reports will be within three weeks, payment 30 
days from acceptance. Rates are variable de- 
pending on how good the script is and who wrote 
it Minimum word rate is a cent a word and 
maximum has not been set. Photographic illus- 
trations for some articles are desired, as well as 
cartoons and artwork. The magazine has no par- 
ticular taboos and welcomes new and established 
pulp men who are anxious to crack the slicks. 

I should like very much to hear from some of 
my old friends who have worked with me before 
on other magazines, and I can assure them that 
they will have prompt payment. 

VoOLITANT PUBLISHING CorpP., 
ABNER J. SUNDELL, Managing Editor, 
103 Park Ave., N. Y.C., N. Y. 





Results! 


Sir: 

On the basis of market tips in the Dicest I 
sent out 450 postal cards and letters querying 
editors. In response to these queries I had 300 
articles, fillers, stories, etc., and sold 150 of these. 

Right now, I am particularly interested in the 
Sunday Supplement Feature work, and you can- 
not print too many of these to suit me. I would 
like to hear from writers in New York City and 
perhaps we can form a writers’ club here as I note 
so many of your readers have formed in other 
parts of the country due to original letters in 
the Forum. 

Smmpson M. RITTER, 
1160 Simpson St., New York, N. Y. 





Sir: 

Southern Marine Review can use correspon- 
dents for regular monthly reporting and features 
in several spots in Virginia, the Carolinas and 
west Florida; also in river ports, such as Mem- 
phis, Louisville, Nashville, etc., as far north as 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 

Correspondents are requested to write for copies 
of the publication and details of requirements 
before submitting copy. 

WarrREN GLEASON, Editor, 
Pan-American Building, 
New Orleans, La. 





Boat Pics 
Sir: 

I can use photographs of small pleasure boats 
and motors, in use and being repaired. Prompt 
reports, $2 up on acceptance. Send stamp for 
detailed description of requirements. 

WILLARD CRANDALL, 
Bradenton Beach, Fla. 

Reader, Crandall is editor of the “Boats and 

Motors Dept.,” of Sports Afield.—Ed. 
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Enter..... Beginners 
Exit..Selling Writers 


THIS HAS BEEN THE 
SUCCESS STORY OF 
MANY OF OUR STU- 
DENTS. MAKE THIS YOUR 
STORY, TOO! 


Why do we think we can 
make you sell? Because we 
are not interested in "litera- 
ture"; our course is frankly 
commercial, and the writers 
we train aim at commercial, 
well-paying markets. 

This course is the creation of a 
man whose story formulas and 
devices helped him sell 2,000 sto- 
ries and 35 books—Jack Wood- 
ford, author of the famous TRIAL 
AND ERROR, about which the 
editor of ESQUIRE says: "Buy, 
Beg, Borrow or Steal a Copy of 





Marjorte Macken- 


zie, SSW student, 
who says, “‘My to- 
tal sales amounted 
to less than $30 un- 
til I was introduced 
to SSW. Since then 
with the indispen- 
sable help of SSW 
my sales have in- 
creased to $817.13! 

my name to 
the authors who 
entered beginners, 
and exited—selling 


this Book." writers. 

SSW has eliminated waste of time and effort for our 
students. SUPERVISED means working on your story 
from the plot germ, to the outline, to the rough draft, 
through the finished copy—knowing what you are 
doing in every step. 

In these dynamic times you cannot afford undirected 
attempts; still less can you afford time and energy 
wasted in experimenting. You want your road to suc- 
cess to be short. The shortcut will eliminate the aim- 
less groping and the waste motions of most beginners; 
the author of TRIAL AND ERROR and SSW has been 
through every stage and presents WHAT HE FOUND 
TO BE THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO SELLING HIS 
2,000 STORIES AND 35 BOOKS. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


We would like to have you write for information about 
Supervised Story Writing—TODAY. We would like to give 
ou more Information about our students who have sold, and 
low this course is conducted. We con:ider it simple and 
easy (you can complete it in only 3 months—but you may 
take longer if you must) and the Supervised Story Writing 
Assignments carry a 30 day Money Back Agreement. We 
are willing to gamble a month of our work on your satis- 
faction. Salable stories marketed (10% commission). 

Jack Woodford's great book TRIAL AND ERROR is In- 
cluded with the course; If you already have TRIAL AND 
ERROR we make a special allowance. 

lf a shortcut to sales appeals to you In these tremen- 
dous times, send the coupon below—foday. 


7% 
> 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL M 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full Information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 





(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
State of New York) 
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U T H O R 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and | 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 











If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
q¢ juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


I On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 

Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (‘“Plupy’”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 
If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA - -----= = ++ ++ PENNSYLVANIA 
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praise from Grandpappy 
Sir: 

I don’t “often take my typewriter in hand” to 
write a fan letter, but that article in February issue, 
“$10.00 for 2000 Words,” is so gosh-durned good 
] just had to tell you. And it saves me from hav- 
ing to think up any topics for articles to suggest 
to you—when better articles (and timely ones) are 
written, you'll be writing ’em. 

Harowto Hersey, General Editor, 
Dime Crosswords, Cross Words, and 
Contest News, Comet, Amazing 
Man Comics, 

Two Fifteen Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, New York. 





Reprint Finale 
Sir: 

I am glad to tell you that the proceedings began 
several years ago before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, in respect to the proper designation of 
reprint practices, has been brought to a successful 
conclusion. 

A copy of the stipulation, which can be made to 
serve as precedent for all publishers and authors 
according to law, and hence should be of benefit 
to each, is herewith enclosed. (Stipulations Nos. 
3354, and 3366 available from the F. T. C., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 

Working with us to attain these benefits were 
most of the publishers, chiefly Street and Smith, 
who signed the request for relief along with us; the 
Authors’ League, chiefly Oscar Schisgall and 
Arthur Leo Zagat; most of the trade magazines, 
chiefly the WriTER’s Dicest, which carried articles 
and editorials on the subject; and many authors, 
chiefly Erle Stanley Gardner. 

The Federal Trade Commission conducted a 
very intensive survey, and the result should be of 
inestimable value. 

Harry STEEGER, President. 
Popular Publications, Inc., 
205 E. 42nd St., N. Y., N. Y. 





Chicago Writers 

“Manuscript Associates’ was formed some time 
ago of Chicago writers. The club doesn’t insist 
that you write any set form of fiction. It does not 
insist that you must hit the markets before be- 
coming a member. There is one point we make no 
bones about. All members must write every spare 
minute he or she has, and must have no dreamy, 
half formed ideas about the fiction game. 

Present members are actively selling, with pulp 
shorts, novels, and a few book sales on the ledger. 

For those who are really out to hit the top, 
“Manuscript Associates” would be much interested 
in extending an invitation to one of the open 
meetings. 

LeRoy A. YERxA, 
1308 Rosedale, 
Chicago, IIl. 





TO SLICK PAPER 
SHORT STORY WRITERS 


I analyse only slick short stories in whose possibilities I 
believe. If your stuff falls under this classification, I’ll 
tell you what a constructive analysis will cost you. Other- 
wise your script returned with . brief report—for which 
there is no charge. Fair enou . Then send me 
your story. Please note that f. don’t handle the sales 
end but supply my clients with current market lists. 


JAIME PALMER 


Short Story Specialist 
Hollywood Hotel Hollywood, California 


TYPING — 


the kind that delights you and brings an editor’s check. 
30¢ per thousand words. Carbon and postage free—think 
what you’ll miss if you don’t try me. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 

sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 

ners and professionals. A gold mine of information. 

Send one 25 cent Defense Stamp. MAIL IT TODAY. 
DON ULSH STUDIOS 


518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















BE AN AD WRITER 8. 


ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. AG writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet ““Oppors 
tunities in Advertising,”’ and requirements. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 3053 Chicago, U. S. A. 















Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 
practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story and 
article writing. You work in your own home. 
Every assignment you send in is returned with 
detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, an- 
swering all your questions, helping you find the type of 
work for which you are naturally suited. Before long 
you are writing in your own home fiction stories, essays, 
short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free booklet 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE . Dept. ED-3, 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 


Name 
Address 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will ‘call). 
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Way... 


The experience of those who 
have succeeded points the 
shortest route to your goal. 
Vina Lawrence has worked 
through my office for ten 
years; Malden Grange Bishop 
for six months. Below, they 
tell you the value of such a 
connection. 





“Lenniger put over my first 
sale in March, 1932. During 
the ten years since, he has sold 
nearly 100% of my output, 
totaling more than 500 sales. 
I know I could not have done 
as well on my own. And I 
have known other agents who 
could do pretty talking, but 
checks are what I want—and 
checks are what I have been 
getting from Lenniger.” 






At the end 
ofasix-months’ 
trial of my 
services, true 
detective 
writer Bishop 
says: “The 
record clearly shows that the months 
since I teamed up with you have been 
by far my most prosperous. In the 
year preceding I had sold to only two 
decent markets and one salvage outfit. 
You took me into six top-rate new 
markets in as many months, and have 
secured higher prices than I ever re- 
ceived before, on many of my stories.” 


TO NEW WRITERS: 


1 will honestly appraise your work and 
recommend your salable scripts to actively 
buying editors. If a story is unsalable, | tell 
you why in full detail; if revision will make it 
salable, | explain how and for which specific 
market to rewrite. | analyze your abilities 
and wet markets for which you should 
work, ntil | sell $1,000.00 worth of your 
work, the above professional guidance costs 
$1.00 per thousand words on manuscripts up 
to 5,000; on scripts 5,000-11!,000, my fee is 
$5.00 for the first 5,000 words and $.75 for 
each additional thousand. Special rates on 
novelets and novels. 





TO SELLING WRITERS: 


If you sold $1,000.00 worth of magazine fiction 
or articles in 1941, | will handle your account 
on my regular commission of 10% on Amer- 
ican, 15% on Canadian, and 20% on foreign 
sales. If you have sold $500.00 worth this 
year, | will handle your work at one-half 
reading fees. 


My booklet "Practical Literary Help” 
and latest market letter on request. 


Pointing the 
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By HAROLD 
ROGERS 






A few of my clients’ February 
magazine appearances. 
Top sign—slicks. Lower sign—pulps. 


For 19 years I have developed selling writers. Most 
of. my big name professionals of today started with 
me, like Vina Lawrence, as beginners, and received 
their first sales checks from my office. They paid 
reading fees for my coaching and guidance until | 
sold $1,000.00 worth of their work. Others, like Mr. 
Bishop, who had been selling enough on their own 
to warrant my working with them on straight com- 
mission, have through my advice, market tips, and 
sales management, often doubled or trebled their 
income within a few months. And I constantly push 
my clients into better markets—during the last ax 
weeks, for example, I placed first contributions with 
Collier's, Liberty, Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Four- 
nal, Household Magazine, Woman’s Day, and many 
other important markets for writers who hadn't 
previously sold to these magazines. 


Cluqust Lenniger 


Literary Agent 












56 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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